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YES-MEN ARE MADE—NOT BORN! 


If subordinates feel it’s risky to disagree, 


the fault usually lies with their boss 


BLUEPRINT FOR EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATION 


Why does top management place such a 
high premium on communication skills? 


THE CONTRACT ON THE FIRING LINE 


Good union-management relations can’t be 
“signed” into existence; what counts is 
the day-to-day relationship at the workplace 








“This | Believe...” 


THE SOURCE OF 
LEADERSHIP 


By Clarence F. Randall 


Retired Chairman of the Board 
Inland Steel Corporation 


L ADERSHIP, like everything else in life that 


is vital, finds its source in understanding. 
To be worthy of management responsibility 
today, a man must have insight into the hu- 
man heart, for unless he has an awareness 
of human problems, a sensitivity toward the 
hopes and aspirations of those whom he 
supervises, and a capacity for analysis of the 
emotional forces that motivate their conduct, 
the projects entrusted to him will not get 
ahead —no matter how often wages are 
raised. 
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By John J. Hayes 


One of the barriers to good upward communication 


is often the boss himself! 


ANAGEMENT is greatly con- 
cerned about getting employ- 
ees to contribute their ideas as well 
as their physical energies to their 
jobs. We try to encourage sugges- 
tions, honest opinions, and other 
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forms of upward communications. 
We exhort employees at all levels 
to “speak up” and “reach out.” We 
set up programs and propaganda to 
assure them the door is open, and 
that free expression is not only wel- 





comed but wanted. We deplore the 
habits of employees who keep secret 
from management many of the 
things that affect employee relations 
and production. As one author 
points out: 

“What most bosses want in a sub- 
ordinate is a man who'll keep him 
posted on what’s happening, a man 
who'll have guts enough to speak up 
when he thinks a mistake is being 
made, a man who isn’t afraid of his 
job.”! 

We aver “I don’t want you just to 
agree with me. Give me your honest 
opinion.” Our whole society holds 
yes-men up to ridicule. We scorn 
the tragic figure who always tells the 
boss what he wants to hear and only 
what he wants to hear. We laugh at 
pin-striped hoverers of the sort por- 
trayed in Sloan Wilson’s The Man 
in the Gray Flannel Suit, who ob- 
sequiously nods agreement to every- 
thing Mr. Bigshot says and does. 


The age-old dilemma 


But our laugh fades into a puz- 
zled frown later in the story when 
we feel some of the pressures gen- 
erated by the chronic dilemma of 
men in gray flannel suits. We ob- 
serve, with the hero, that being 
honest and frank often leads directly 
to the street! 

A man has to face other realities 
in life than his own dignity. It mat- 
ters not whether his shirt is white 
or blue. He may have a wife and 


1E. C. Kellogg, “No Yes-Men Wanted!” 
SuPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, October, 1956. 


kids to support, a mortgage to pay, 
and countless other needs for a 
steady-dollar income. In such cir- 
cumstances, discretion is the better 
part of valor. Where the boss is con- 
cerned, honesty and frankness pose 
certain very real hazards, even un- 
der ideal conditions. Good men may 
often find it necessary to suppress 
their real feelings and say what’s 
agreeable whether they want to or 
not. 


Creating yes-men 


Ordinarily, people will reveal 
their true feelings and attitudes only 
when they feel free to do so; i.e., 
when the element of risk is re- 
moved.” People get into the habit of 
agreeing with their bosses as a rou- 
tine condition of their occupation. 
Perhaps the usual employee-boss re- 
lationship is the major reason we 
have yes-men. Perhaps the chronic 
yes-man suffers not from a charac- 
ter defect, but from a boss who 
makes disagreement too risky! Per- 
haps bosses create yes-men by the 
kinds of experiences and training 
they give subordinates. 

If we don’t train people to say 
“ves” outright, it appears at least 
that we do go to some lengths to 
train them to avoid saying “no.” An 
interesting example of our common 
view toward what is seemly and 
proper in subordinate behavior is 
some advice Professor Alex Bavelas 
offers to ambitious young men: 


~ aN. R. F. Maier, Principles of Human Re- 
lations. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1952. 





“Let us suppose that during a 
quiet moment in the day’s activities 
a senior manager finds himself with 
one of his juniors; and, turning to 
him, asks: ‘Jones, should we be do- 
ing anything about economic educa- 
tion in the plant?’ 

“How should Jones answer? Let 
us examine some possible errors. 
Error 1: ‘I don’t think so, sir.’ The 
fault here is so obvious that it hardly 
deserves comment. One does not re- 
spond to any question from a su- 
perior containing the participative 
‘we’ with an outright negative.”* 

Through advice of this kind, 


junior learns that disagreement with 
bosses can be dangerous. Not only 
should he avoid answering the boss 
with an outright negative, but he 
must also avoid implicating him in 
any way with a proposition toward 


which he might hold a_ negative 
opinion. Professor Bavelas then goes 
on to explain several innocuous and 
“safe” ways in which junior can re- 
spond to the boss without disagree- 
ing with him. It is implicit in each 
of these suggestions that junior has 
no ideas or opinions, or should not 
communicate them if he has. 


A built-in hazard 


Not all training of subordinates 
is formalized, however, and it may 
be more interesting to look into 
some of the ways in which less for- 
mal training takes place. Most of 


% Alex Bavelas, “‘How to Talk to the Boss,” 
Harper's Magazine. July, 1955 
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what a subordinate learns from his 
work situation is unorganized, in- 
formal, and often unrecognized. But 
he does learn from the situation, 
nevertheless, because it contains cer- 
tain built-in rewards and punish- 
ments. A dependency relationship 
exists between every employee and 
his boss. Any employee inevitably 
learns how to get along best, as he 
sees it, in his relationship with his 
boss. Mason Haire explains in what 
ways employees are dependent on 
their superiors at work for many 
vital need-satisfactions: 


“By and large, they (supervisors ) 
control the things he (employee) 
must have. They control his rate of 
pay, the continuance of his employ- 
ment, and the physical conditions of 
his work on the one hand, and on 
the other, the opportunities for so- 
cial need-satisfaction (relations with 
others, membership in the group, 
and the like) and egoistic need-satis- 
factions (opportunities for a feeling 
of being necessary on the job, for 
recognition of accomplishments, for 
growth and advancement). To a 
large extent, the subordinate is in 
the same position as the infant. He 
is dependent, and it is on the basis 
of this dependency that the superior 
gets his power to control the subor- 
dinate’s behavior.’ 

The boss holds the key to the 
future, as far as the employee’s 
company goals and opportunities 


Mason Haire, Psychology in Management. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1956 





are concerned. People feel this de- 
pendency in various ways. There is 
both a conscious and a subconscious 
awareness of the boss’s power. 
There follow both conscious and 
subconscious drives for his sanction 
and approval. 


Playing it safe 


Since the boss’s disapproval or 
dislike is always a threat, no matter 
how veiled, the hazards will be 
avoided as much as possible. A man 
quickly learns that it’s often risky 
to disagree with the boss; as a re- 
sult, he develops a tendency to try 
to read the boss’s mind, to discover 
what will be satisfying and pleasing 
to all concerned. Beyond a certain 
point, (which differs with the two 
individuals concerned in the rela- 
tionship) no one can persist in dis- 
agreeing with his boss. If the situa- 
tion is one where the subordinate 
feels he ‘s heading for the street, or 
otherwise losing out in terms of his 
future expectations, then he may 
quite naturally button his lip. In 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI, the ambi- 
tious Duke of Gloucester suggests 
the logic and the technique for this 
very practical gambit: 

“Why, I can smile, and murder 

whiles I smile, 

And cry ‘Content’ to that 
which grieves my heart, 

And wet my cheeks with arti- 
ficial tears, 

And frame my face to all 
occasions.” 


Thus it may be said that it’s often 
the boss’s own attitude that creates 
ves-men below him. He too often 
exploits his built-in leverage of 
power and _ influence—although it 
may be unintentional—to obtain 
conformity with his views. In 
other words, he has taught them to 
be yes-men if that’s what they are. 
It follows that passive, dispirited, 
rubber-stamp behavior on the part 
of employees is not wholly and sim- 
ply a matter of some personality 
weakness, but is more likely a re- 
flection of their experience and edu- 
cation in t@e competitive world of 
industry. 


Examine your conscience 


If managers deserve some of the 
blame for this situation, what can 
be done? An article previously 
cited’ suggests the following prac- 
tical check points for managers who 
wish to examine their consciences: 

1. How do you react when you 

find something has gone 
wrong? Is your first thought to 
try to find out who’s respon- 
sible, to put the blame on 
someone, rather than concen- 
trating on how the problem 
can be worked out? 

If you ask one of your work- 
ers for his opinion, are you 
really interested in what he 
thinks? Or are you only going 
through the motions and really 
intend to carry out your plan 
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as you originally conceived it, Removing the risks 


regardless of other people’s This is an era of improving com- 
ideas? munications in industry, of unclog- 
. Do you give your workers any ging the upward channels, and of 
freedom in making decisions, removing some of the barriers 
or do you outline every assign- tq jdeas. It has been suggested 
ment in such exact detail that that two of the most promising areas 
there’s nothing to do except for such improvement lie in the new 
follow your orders? concepts of group-decision proce- 
. Are most of your questions to qures° and more receptive listening. 
subordinates phrased so that <A greater stress on empathy, and 
you will get the answer you op giving men more latitude to voice 
want: “Don't you think . . . e their opinions, and other require- 
or “Wouldn't you say that...? ments of democratic leadership offer 


“ce > : ” a) 7S 
If you're guilty on these counts, specific ways to remove the risks of 
says the author, “there’s a good free expression. 
chance you are responsible for en- 
couraging some of the people under ® See “Consultative Supervision: Its Practical 


Meaning on the Job,” on p. 27 of this issue. 


you to become rubber stamps.” —Ep. 


What Is a Healthy Mind? 


IF ONE has a mind at all, his mental processes are subject to 
some of the faults and failings that characterize the human 
mind. That curious emotional defense which impels some peo- 
ple to believe themselves exempt from all failure, from all 
weakness, from the taboo of “abnormality,” is perhaps the 
greatest enemy of a healthy mind. 

Let us define mental health as the adjustment of human 
beings to the world and to each other with a maximum of 
effectiveness and happiness. Not just efficiency, or just con- 
tentment—or the grace of obeying the rules of the game cheer- 
fully. It is all of these together. It is the ability to maintain 
an even temper, an alert intelligence, socially considerate be- 
havior, and a happy disposition. 

This, to my way of thinking, is a healthy mind. 

—KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D. 





HE MAKES people pleased with him by first making them pleased 
with themselves. 
—LORD CHESTERFIELD (1694-1773) 





BLUEPRINT 
FOR EMPLOYEE 
COMMUNICATION 
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By William R. Kelly 


Sales Promotion Manager, Sinclair Refining Company 


Lis ARE WE CONSTANTLY being 
reminded that communication 
between management and workers 
is breaking down? Why are we so 
worried about getting through to 
people? Why do some thoughtful 
people call communication one of 
the world’s gravest problems—one 


that profoundly affects men’s way 
of working together, and of living 
together? If we want to get some- 
thing across, why not simply follow 
the advice of the practical man and 
“just tell the guy?” 

The answer is almost too obvious 
to bear repetition. The difficulty is 
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not to be found in the means of 
communication. For the best way 
will always be simply to “show the 
guy” or “tell the guy.” The answer 
is to be found within our society 
itself. Business, especially, has be- 
come so complicated that few of us 
can become expert in more than a 
fragmentary and somewhat special- 
ized part of it. The average man- 
ager moves in a relatively small or- 
bit; yet he functions as an integral 
part of a much larger whole. It is 
a well-known fact that as the com- 
plexity of an organism increases, so 
do its problems of communication. 
And our society—political, social 
and economic—is becoming so com- 
plex that our efforts to reach peo- 
ple and to make them understand 
must be immeasurably improved if 
we are to continue to progress. 
Let’s take a good look at this 
widely publicized solution repre- 
sented by the term “communica- 
tion.” Communication has acquired 
some sort of meaning for each of 
us. But I seriously doubt whether 
any two of us are even close in our 
thinking as we contemplate the 
word! To some, communication 
merely represents the mechanics 
whereby messages are transmitted 
from person to person. To others, 
its primary role in business is repre- 
sented by promotion and publicity, 
public and community relations. 
But among those who see its larger 
implications, communication is (as 
one authority expressed it), “the 
most important tool managers have 
for getting things done; the basis for 


understanding, for cooperation, and 
for action.” 


A three-way process 


Communication within any com- 
pany follows three main channels. 

First, downward. Without good 
downward communication, policies, 
orders, decisions, and information 
cannot be translated into action. 
Top management is isolated by the 
very nature and size of present-day 
organization from middle manage- 
ment, and middle management from 
line supervision. Good downward 
communication conveys not only 
the letter, but the spirit of manage- 
ment policy and thinking. And, im- 
portant as it may be within various 
levels of management, its most 
critical point is at the operating 
level—between the line supervisor 
and his men. . 

Managers must also communicate 
up the line. Without good upward 
communication, management can’t 
know enough of what’s going on, 
won't have the facts on which to 
base intelligent decisions. 

Finally, every manager has a res- 
ponsibility for lateral communica- 
tion—that is, for the interchange of 
information and ideas between de- 
partments. This is obviously essen- 
tial to coordination, efficiency, and 
teamwork. 


‘‘Channels'’—or people? 


That, to sum it up very simply, 
describes the over-all network of 


company communications — and 





when one thinks of it in terms of 
“levels” of organization and the 
“channels” through which it flows, 
it appears to be a relatively imper- 
sonal process. But nothing could be 
further from the truth! 

Every manager who would im- 
prove his communication skills 
(which are inseparable from his 
management skills) must accept one 
fundamental truth: Whatever the 
“level,” whatever the “channel” in- 
volved, communication is a unique- 
ly personal process. It means that 
at least two people are always di- 
rectly involved in the process—the 
man communicating on one side 
and the man receiving the com- 
munication on the other side. We 
must understand how best to trans- 
fer ideas from one mind to another 
mind. This is the starting point. 
This transfer is not a one-way proc- 
ess by any means, for in learning 
how to communicate our ideas to 
others, we also learn how better to 
understand and evaluate the things 
communicated to us . . . and how 
to listen. 


Some roadblocks 


Now, this process of transferring 
ideas is not as simple as some peo- 
ple think. There are many road- 
blocks along the way. One is the 
intense competition for the attention 
and interest of the person we are 
trying to reach. If he is like most 
of us, he is virtually deluged. Dur- 
ing his working day, he can’t pos- 
sibly absorb everything that vies for 


his attention. He lives in a word- 
bedeviled, slogan-happy world. 
Words and pictures via telephone, 
radio, television, newspapers, maga- 
zines, billboards beat upon his con- 
sciousness during most of the hours 
away from the job. Out of necessity 
he has become a scanner and a 
skimmer of the written word. As 
far as attentive listening is con- 
cerned, he often “has ears but hears 
not.”” While he may not even be 
aware of it, his mind, out of sheer 
self-preservation, has developed a 
protective wall which will filter in 
only things it considers essential or 
interesting. 

Another block, of course, might 
be found inside this wall of protec- 
tion. How well does this mind re- 
ceive? How fast does it assimilate 
new knowledge? One of our great 
failings in communication today is 
to be found in our naive belief that 
most people get things quickly. 
Generally they don’t—not even peo- 
ple with superior intelligence. Re- 
search has shown that the average 
person takes in only half of what he 
hears, even when he is trying to 
listen. Ideas, particularly new ideas, 
are not so readily perceived as we 
may think; it takes time and pa- 
tience. Often our first communica- 
tion is simply a matter of laying the 
groundwork for follow-up effort. 

Another thing—what does our 
listener or reader know of the back- 
ground from which we communi- 
cate? Does he have enough infor- 
mation to accept the ideas when 
they do get through? We often get 





sO wrapped up in our own ideas 
that we forget how we developed 
them. We forget that other people 
may not have the same set of facts 
to draw upon. Glen Frank has said 
we often overestimate the stock of 
information the other fellow has 
and underestimate his intelligence. 

Obviously, feelings, too, can get 
between people and block com- 
munication. If they're strong 
enough, they can negate objective 
facts, fly in the face of accepted 
truths. For the logical content of a 
message is only a part of its mean- 
ing, and emotion plays a direct part 
in the communication process. 

But the most serious block is of- 
ten to be found in the person him- 
self who communicates. Until his 
ideas get to the attention of the peo- 
ple he wishes to reach, and gain 
understanding and acceptance, they 
cannot be said—in a practical sense, 
at least—to exist. 


Language and meaning 


All communication, then, is the 
transfer of ideas from one mind to 
another. But how, exactly, do we 
communicate? Since we think with 
words, a knowledge of word usage is 
the starting point in the develop- 
ment of good communication. 

We read a great deal these days 
about semantics—“the science of 
meanings”—and much of the litera- 
ture on this subject is fairly aca- 
demic. The average manager who 
tries to dig into the source works in 
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this field finds it rough going. How- 
ever, the reading of Stuart Chase, 
Hugh Walpole, S. I. Hayakawa, and 
Rudolph Flesch is not difficult and 
is highly recommended as an aid 
to solving our day-to-day communi- 
cation problems. In any case, we 
don’t have to become semanticists 
to improve our word usage. But we 
do have to do some serious think- 
ing about words if we are going to 
keep ourselves from getting lost in 
the verbal jungles. 

One verbal difficulty, for exam- 
ple, with which semantics is con- 
cerned is the danger of misunder- 
standings that arise when people 
attach different values and meanings 
to the same words. William Exton 
points up the verbal differences 
which supervisors must surmount 
on the job with the following anec- 
dote about a well-known contem- 
porary painter: 


In Southern France, a farmer hap- 
pened to pass the painter Quintanella 
as he sat before his easel, studying the 
canvas. “You are resting, I see,” the 
farmer observed. “No, I am _ work- 
ing,” the artist replied. Later in the 
day the farmer passed again, as the 
artist was digging in his garden. 
“Now you are working,” the farmer 
commented. “Ah, no!” the artist an- 
swered. “Now I am resting from my 
work.” 

Work is work and resting is resting 
—and the field of industrial relations 
is vitally concerned with both. But 
to a farmer, digging is work, and 
painting appears to be “resting”; to 
an artist, painting is his work—and 
digging is a means of relaxation. 

We find these differences in evalu- 
ation occurring frequently in the 
course of routine supervisory activi- 





ties, in training, conferences, person- 
nel work, and industrial relations, as 
in other areas where individuals of 
differing backgrounds of experience, 
and more or less differing or opposed 
interests, attempt to communicate. 
These differences are a serious ob- 
stacle to mutual understanding even 
when both sides are being honest, ob- 
jective, and are trying hard to com- 
municate effectively.! 

Exton, in the same paper, gives 


another example of differences in 
value and meaning arising from dif- 


ferences in past experience: 

A supervisor in a chemical plant 
is instructing a new employee in a 
simple operation—tapping the bottom 
of an overturned mixer with a ham- 
mer to knock loose the last few 
grains of the contents being poured 
out. Handing him a hammer, he says, 
“Give it a good, hard tap.” A mo- 
ment later he is horrified to see the 
bottom of the mixer stove in by the 
eager new worker. After all, what 
does “hard” mean? 

The supervisor is a light, slender, 
delicate man who is accustomed to 
mixing accurate batches, using chem- 
ist’s scales with care. Any hammer is 
a crude tool to him; a “hard tap” is 
about what would be required to 
drive a small tack. That is the evalua- 
tion of “hard tap” that the supervisor 
has learned. The worker is a burly 
220-pounder who used to be a rail- 
road section hand, and has driven 
many an eight-inch spike into an oak 
tie with a 12-pound sledge. He 
doesn’t think you can hit a “hard” 
tap with a hammer. The “hard tap” 
the fits the evaluation he has learned 
is enough to ruin the mixer! “Hard” 
has one value to the supervisor and 
another to the worker. If the super- 
visor had given the mixer a tap of 
appropriate force, and said: “Tap it 
as hard as this,’ the word “hard” 
would have had its value clearly 


1“Semantics of Employee Relations,” PerEr- 
SONNEL, November, 1950, American Management 
Association. 


shown; there would have been no 
misunderstanding. 


Other verbal barriers 


Among the other obstacles to un- 
derstanding with which semantics is 
concerned are the common tenden- 
cies to: confuse the word with the 
thing; to confuse facts with opinions 
or value judgments; to judge things 
in terms of black or white; to make 
careless use of labels and of abstract 
terms. 

Take the word company, for ex- 
ample. People say “the company” 
made a mistake. Many people are 
so thoroughly conditioned in their 
thinking that they conceive of “the 
company” as some octopus-like me- 
chanical entity instead of a respon- 
sible group of individuals. Just think 
of the different things that “com- 
pany” means to the many people 
who work for it. 


Use of ‘‘officialese’’ 


Then there’s another verbal bar- 
rier to understanding—the use of 
“officialese” or gobbledygook. This 
all too commonly finds its way into 
written on-the-job communications. 
By way of illustration, here’s a story 
Stuart Chase cites concerning a 
plumber and the Bureau of Stan- 
dards at Washington: 

A New York plumber wrote the 
Bureau that he had found hydro- 
chloric acid fine for cleaning drains, 
and was it harmless? Washington re- 
plied: “The efficacy of hydrochloric 
acid is indisputable, but the chlorine 
residue is incompatible with metallic 
permanence.” 





The plumber wrote back that he 
was mighty glad the Bureau agreed 
with him. The Bureau replied with a 
note of alarm: “We cannot assume 
responsibility for the production of 
toxic and noxious residues with hy- 
drochloric acid, and suggest that you 
use an alternate procedure.” The 
plumber was happy to learn that the 
Bureau still agreed with him. 

Whereupon Washington exploded: 
“Don’t use hydrochloric acid; it eats 
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hell out of the pipes!” 
The whole purpose of this dis- 


cussion is to emphasize that words 
have different meanings to different 
people. Language cannot be wrap- 
ped in cellophane with its content 
always undisturbed. It has meaning 
only as a mind gives it meaning—the 
mind receiving the communication. 

As we have pointed out, the two 
minds involved in communication 
always give different meaning to 
words. The further we get from con- 
crete words like “apple,” “50 per 
cent” and “mile,” the higher we go 
up the steps of abstraction, and the 
more difficult it is to get these two 
minds together. 

The point is that we must go up 
and down the steps—down to the 
concrete words when we want to 
appeal to the mind, and up to the 
abstract words when we want to 
move the heart. 

An error made by many salesmen 
is that their words seldom leave the 
higher levels of abstraction that are 
scaled by such vague selling words 
as “terrific,” “tremendous,” “the 
best.” They are not prepared to 


2 Power of Words, Harcourt, Brace and Com 
pany, New York, 1953, p. 259. 
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translate their sales pitches into 
concrete terms that hold fewer pos- 
sibilities for differences of opinion. 
Some of us err in the opposite di- 
rection—we hate to leave the lower 
levels of abstraction. We neglect to 
use the words with emotional appeal 
that give our concrete and factual 
language the warmth and direction 
it must have if it is to move human 
beings. 


Development of ideas 


Even the right words, however, 
can be meaningless to the other fel- 
low. They have to be put together 
right, and this brings us to develop- 
ment of ideas—leading the mind 
from one idea to another until it 
is ready to accept a conclusion. Too 
much communication goes down 
the drain because it is poorly or- 
ganized. This step of making a 
framework for our communication 
is probably the most difficult part— 
this clarifying of the idea in our 
own mind. 

Not long ago a number of key 
staff members of the AMA Com- 
munication Course formulated ten 
basic principles of effective com- 
munication, and the first of these, 
appropriately enough, had to do 
with planning and organizing so that 
our communication would be mean- 
ingful to the next person: 

Seek to clarify your ideas before 
communicating. The more systemati- 
cally we analyze the problem or idea 
to be communicated, the clearer it be- 
comes. This is the first step toward 
effective communication. Because 





communication is virtually a continu- 
ous process, we commonly express 
our thoughts or feelings without hav- 
ing clarified what we are trying to 
say or accomplish. “I don’t advise 
you,” says Clarence Randall, “to start 
talking until you have begun thinking. 
It’s no good opening the tap if there 
is nothing in the tank.” Management 
communications commonly fail be- 
cause of inadequate planning. Good 
planning must consider the goals and 
attitudes of those who will receive the 
communication and those who will be 
affected by it.3 
What we have said so far about 
planning one’s communications and 
using language that expresses our 
true meaning and intent applies 
both to spoken and written com- 
munications. Now let’s review a few 
over-all guides for improving writ- 
ten communications which are of a 


more than routine nature. 


Organizing written 
communications 


First, if it’s an important series 
of ideas you wish to express, write 
them out first in rough outline. This 
is the shape, the over-all direction 
of your thoughts. Obvious as it may 
seem, this is a step managers often 
overlook in preparing reports, an- 
nouncements, written procedures, 
speeches, and other such communi- 
cations. By and large, these suffer 
from faulty organization as much as 
any other single weakness. 

Then gather your facts—just write 
them down as you develop or un- 
cover them. Analyze them and con- 


8 Effective Communication on the Job, Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1956, p. 23. 


sider how they will relate to your 
story. 

Now this next step may surprise 
you, but it has worked for many 
people. If the communication re- 
quires creative effort—a new ap- 
proach, a fresh slant—try to 
get away from it for a_ while. 
Stop thinking about it consciously. 
Stashed away in the recesses of 
your mind are experiences, bits of 
knowledge, half-forgotten illustra- 
tions—a powerhouse of potentially 
creative miscellaneous ideas. New 
ideas are always combinations of 
old ideas. So first give the idea its 
full day in court—then get away 
from it entirely for a while. When 
you come back you may find that 
your subconscious has given you a 
free ride toward your goal. 

The next step is to make a de- 
tailed outline. If your reader or lis- 
tener must jump from one unrelated 
idea to another, he soon gets con- 
fused and loses interest. How many 
times in your own everyday ex- 
perience do you have to stop, go 
back, and pick up the threads again 
because someone was careless in 
putting ideas together? Good com- 
munication leads the way, step by 
step, to acceptance of ideas. It 
guides people from what they al- 
ready know to new ideas, new 
knowledge. The road can be a tor- 
tuous path or a smooth straightway 
—it all depends upon the way 
thoughts are related. It’s only a 
short step from the haphazard use 
of words to proper organization of 
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words into thoughts and thoughts 
into good communication. 

Having worked out the ideas in 
a logical pattern, the next step is 
to weave in illustrations and exam- 
ples to lend color and emphasis. 
Then it’s time to write out the final 
draft of the text. 

Then, if you really want to know 
whether the result is good or bad, 
try it out on someone qualified to 
evaluate it who will give you a com- 
pletely objective opinion. One such 
trial may spare countless readers or 
listeners from having to plough 
through a mass of irrelevant or un- 
interesting material. 


Participation 


Usually the subject itself will sug- 
gest whether it is best discussed in- 
dividually or on a group basis. Ob- 
viously the group presentation 
presupposes some kind of com- 
munity of interest-some message 
that concerns the listeners as a 
group. For example, a discussion of 
certain production changes that will 
affect the entire department would 
perhaps ideally be presented to the 
entire group at one time, not only 
because this is the most efficient 
way, but because it assures that em- 
ployees will get all the same facts, 
presented in the same way. On the 
other hand, if the changes materi- 
ally affected the content of one job, 
the supervisor would probably want 
to talk it over privately with the in- 
cumbent of that job before he an- 
nounced it to the rest of the group. 
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In such a case, most managers 
would probably agree that it would 
be a good idea to sound out the 
employee in the interview to gain 
his acceptance of changes since they 
directly affect his job. But listening 
need not be reserved exclusively to 
the interview. What about listening 
to the group? Many supervisors still 
overlook the importance of meet- 
ings as a means of upward com- 
munication for their subordinates. 
Gradually, however, the kind of 
meeting at which changes are sim- 
ply announced to the group or in- 
formation is delivered in straight 
“lecture” style is giving way to 
meetings at which there is a genuine 
interchange of ideas—where work- 
ers are encouraged to express them- 
selves. We are getting away from 
the well-known process of “pouring 
it in” to people at meetings. We are 
beginning to realize that it is not 
so much what we tell people that 
counts, but what they accept. They 
are more likely to accept conclu- 
sions that they had a part in de- 
veloping. In other words, communi- 
cation is most successful when it 
takes place as a cooperative proc- 
ess. 

In such meetings, the supervisor 
forsakes his role as “keynote” 
speaker or lecturer and functions 
more as a conference leader whose 
job is to stimulate thinking and dis- 
cussion so that desirable conclusions 
are reached individually and collec- 
tively. Many devices and techniques 
can help him in that accomplish- 





ment, but the most important single 
thing is a sincere desire to hear 
what they think. If this is lacking, 
he’ll just be going through the mo- 
tions of the so-called democratic 
process to no practical end. 


Not simply ‘‘getting through”’ 


Up to this point our discussion 
has touched briefly on the construc- 
tion and the vehicles of good com- 
munication. A few years ago we 
might have been satisfied that these 
were the sum and substance of com- 
munication, but not today. For 
communication today is recognized 
as an inseparable part of human re- 
lations. It doesn’t stop with simply 
“getting through” to people. 

After all, can we really com- 
municate with people unless we are 
sensitive to their needs, their feel- 
ings, and their desires? Can we move 
them to appropriate action unless 
the content of our communications 
reveals an awareness of their values? 
At the receiving end, every com- 
munication is interpreted in terms 
of personal feelings, personal back- 
ground, and personal context. And 
no appeal to reason that is not also 
an appeal to a want can ever be 
successful. 

Certainly, this aspect of com- 
munication ties in with the entire 
function of management—which, af- 
ter all, is a process of getting things 
done through people. A good man- 
ager must have a measure of psy- 
chological insight. He must be 


guided by his knowledge that peo- 
ple want to be well regarded by 
their associates and their boss—that 
they want security, job satisfaction, 
and job opportunity. 

The “yours is not to reason why” 
sort of management is obsolete as 
the straw boss and the tycoon. Peo- 
ple need to understand a thing in 
order to accept it and support it. 
Only when the communication gives 
a clear picture of what is to be 
done and inspires the recipient to 
want to do it have we truly com- 
municated. Motivation depends not 
only upon close and continuous 
communication—but upon the kind 
of communication, the kind that 
makes people want to participate 
and produce. 


The tie-in with management 
functions 


Before concluding this discussion, 
let’s consider how the basic func- 
tions of management are related to 
the communication process. 

There are five of them; and the 
first is delegation of authority. This 
includes the selection and develop- 
ment of people and the broad or- 
ganization of their activities. 

As the job of management be- 
comes increasingly complex, a man- 
ager succeeds, as we have said, in 
the degree that he can get things 
done through his people. 

Is a workable system of delega- 
tion possible without efficient com- 
munication? Can employees work 
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productively if they don’t get neces- 
sary information and get it quickly 
and accurately? Without feedback 
of essential information to the man- 
ager can he make sound decisions? 

Next, control. In any responsible 
system of delegation there also must 
be a measure of control. How much 
is a debatable question and not a 
topic for this discussion. With free- 
dom to make decisions must come 
enough control to avoid decisions 
that run counter to the over-all in- 
terests of the company. But good 
control, too, depends upon speed 
and accuracy in getting decisions 
down the line and in getting vital 
information up the line. 

Third, we must set goals—goals 
that are understandable and obvi- 
ously fair to those who will aim for 
them. 

Fourth, 


reasonably 
prompt information from reliable 
sources, can we measure results? 
Know what is being achieved by 
each member of the team? 

And last, the most important and 
the most difficult function of man- 


without 


agement — motivation. Motivation 


depends not only on close and con- 
tinuous communication, but upon 
the kind of communication, the kind 
that inspires people to produce. 

The whole point here is that good 
communication is a vital and in- 
trinsic part of the function of man- 
agement, and that good delegation, 
control, measurement, and motiva- 
tion cannot exist without it. 

Good communication, it might be 
added, is not within the province of 
a gifted few, but is something that 
anyone can learn and should con- 
tinue to learn throughout his man- 
agement career. Each of us may 
well ask himself what is_ being 
done in his own department to 
clarify thinking, to transfer ideas 
clearly, to motivate persuasively, to 
secure greater cooperation and par- 
ticipation, to obtain a sound evalu- 
ation of what is going on. “In no 
area of our maturing,” says Harry 
Overstreet, “is arrested development 
more common than in the area of 
communication.” He was speaking 
of society today, as a whole. But 
his words apply with special force 
to our maturing as managers. 


SUCCESS IN YOUR WORK, the finding a better method, the better 
understanding that insures the better performing, is hat and 
coat, is food and wine, is fire and horse and health and holiday. 
At least, I find that any success in my work has the effect on 


my spirits of all these. 


—EMERSON 





M ANY SUPERVISORS have to dele- 

gate the responsibility of train- 
ing to some member of the work 
group. This selection is a key factor 
in the success of any program of 
on-the-job coaching. 


“Our biggest training problem lies 
with the selection of trainers,” a 
vice-president of a steel-carting com- 
pany recently remarked. “Many of 
our people don’t have the patience 
or the personality required to teach 
others.” 


Trainer qualifications 


The following list of characteris- 
tics necessary to do a good job was 
developed by the Research Institute 
of America as a result of a field 
survey of training problems at the 
supervisory level. Check yourself or 
the person you assign to this task 
against these points: 


1. Desire to teach. People who 
don’t like the teaching assignment 
will probably fail. A person who en- 
joys teaching will find it easy. 

Check the experiences of your 
people. The personnel records of 
your group may reveal teaching ap- 
titudes that you didn’t suspect. 

2. Working knowledge of the job. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean the 
expert. The biggest pitfall is the 
tendency to pick the best worker as 
the trainer. 

He may know his job, but he may 
be completely incapable of teaching. 
There are two other faults that may 
handicap the expert as a trainer: 

First, he’s likely to show off. His 
manner may be “see how good I 
am’’—instead of “see how much bet- 
ter you are getting.” 

Second, he may be overtrained, 
so that he’s no longer consciously 
aware of some of the things he does 
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on the job. Therefore, he can’t fully 
communicate all aspects of the op- 
eration to the trainee, in a way the 
learner will understand. 

On the other hand, some experts 
are born teachers. Don’t discard 
them as a possibility without check- 
ing, first, on their potentialities as 
trainers. 

3. Ability to make himself under- 
stood. Some people have difficulty 
in communicating what they know. 
They may “hem and haw” or talk 
too rapidly, or use language over 
the heads of trainees. These people 
will never be teachers. 

4. Patience. The fellow who flies 
off the handle easily, gets tense when 
the work piles up, may be a poor 
risk. Teaching requires an objective, 
patient personality. 

Beginners always find learning 
painful and fatiguing. However, as 
Gilbert Highet points out in his 
book, Art of Teaching: “Few things 
will diminish the difficulty and fa- 
tigue like the kindness and patience 
of a good teacher.” 

Trainees must feel that the in- 
structor wants to help them, is in- 
terested in their growth, is patient 


with their mistakes, and is pleased 
by their success. 

5. A sense of humor, Nothing 
keeps trainees alive and attentive 
better than a sense of humor. The 
wise teacher knows that forty-five 
minutes of study with five minutes of 
laughter is worth twice as much as 
fifty minutes of straight instruction. 

When individuals laugh together 
they cut down artificial barriers be- 
tween teacher and learner, worker 
and leader. They become instead a 
group of equals enjoying themselves. 
Humor creates a bond which makes 
teaching easier. 

6. Time to train. One of the big- 
gest headaches for the supervisor, 
or the subordinate to whom he dele- 
gates the training task, is to find the 
time to carry out that responsibility. 
The best instructor is likely to do a 
poor job if his schedule is already 
overburdened. 

No matter who finally does the 
actual training, it’s up to the super- 
visor to see that this important func- 
tion gets the proper amount of time 
and attention. That may mean shifi- 
ing some of the regular work load 
away from the instructor. @ 





SKILLED WORK, of no matter what kind, is only done well by 
those who take a certain pleasure in it, quite apart from its 
utility, either to themselves in earning a living, or to the world 


through its income. 


—BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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By William Karpinsky 


Supervisor of Labor Relations 
Organic Chemicals Division, American Cyanamid Company 


aie CONTRACT ADMINIS- 
TRATION is created by, and in 
turn creates, harmonious labor-man- 
agement relations. If the day-to-day 
relationship is unfavorable, the con- 
tract may be used as an instrument 


of conflict, with the union pushing 
grievances to harass and pressure 
management. Such an atmosphere 
inevitably causes additional tensions 
whenever the interests of the par- 
ties clash. On the other hand, where 
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harmony and mutual understanding 
are the accepted thing in day-to-day 
labor relations, illogical grievances 
are seldom pressed by the union. 
It’s clear, therefore, that effective 
contract administration will be han- 
dicapped unless considerable rap- 
port exists between the company, 
the union, and the employees in the 
over-all labor-management relation- 
ship. In cementing this rapport, the 
supervisor plays a key role. 


The role of the supervisor 


What does top management ex- 
pect of the supervisor in contract 
administration? Is he supposed to 
carry on guerrilla warfare with 
union representatives? Or is he 


merely the agent who transmits 


grievances to higher management? 

It seems obvious that effective 
contract administration is in jeop- 
ardy when the front-line supervisor 
does not properly dispose of the 
complaints and grievances that le- 
gitimately fall within his province. 
He loses stature with his subordi- 
nates and with the union, and he 
has cause to question whether he is 
really functioning as a member of 
management. 

If the front-line supervisor is not 
vested with authority to settle com- 
plaints and grievances in Step 1 of 
the grievance procedure, too many 
grievances have to be carried be- 
yond this stage. When grievances 
accumulate in Steps 2 and 3, the 
situation may reflect inadequate 
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management from the very begin- 
ning. 

As a member of management, the 
supervisor makes decisions which 
must be accepted as binding upon 
the company. If the supervisor errs 
in a decision, management errs. 
Thus, in handling complaints and 
grievances, supervisors might well 
bear in mind the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. Always listen. 

(a) Let the employee talk 
with a minimum of interruption— 
getting things off one’s chest has a 
therapeutic value. 

(b) Get all the facts. 

(c) Two “don'ts” are impor- 
tant: Don’t brush off the complain- 
ant. Don’t argue. 

2. Define the problem. 

(a) Make sure that you un- 
derstand the employee’s complaint. 

(b) If you are certain of the 
answer—and if the atmosphere is 
conducive—explain it immediately. 
If not, call him back a little later 
to explain. Wherever possible, avoid 
legalistic interpretations either of 
the contract or of a policy state- 
ment; for dependence on legalisms 
can cause resentment. 

(c) Resolve each grievance 
on a sound basis before it develops 
into a serious issue. Avoid- hasty 
or expedient solutions merely to 
placate employees or to be a “good 
guy.” 

(d) A prompt decision is 
highly desirable, but it should not 
supersede a lasting settlement. 





(e) If you are uncertain of 
the answer, promise to check the 
details and give an answer within 
a specified time. 

(f) Another important “don’t”: 
Don’t mislead the employee by 
promising to do something about 
the complaint if you are not sure 
that a remedial action is in order. 

3. Investigate. 

(a) Check all facts thor- 
oughly. Many “tough” grievances 
turn out to be easily settled at ad- 
vanced stages of the grievance pro- 
cedure, when complete facts be- 
come available. 

(b) Find out what provisions 
of the contract, if any, apply and 
how they have been interpreted in 
previous cases; whether there is a 
policy statement dealing with the 
problem; how similar complaints 
have been handled in the past. 

4. Make a decision. 

(a) After analyzing all the 
information, be prepared to answer 
the query, “What is your solution?” 

(b) Consider whether your 
solution would establish a _ prece- 
dent that might have adverse effects 
upon other employees or other de- 
partments in the plant. 

(c) Remember that, although 
a supervisor cannot enter into an 
agreement that is contrary to the 
master contract, he can incur obli- 
gations in implementing it which 
are more restrictive upon manage- 
ment than the contract itself. For 
example, an employee may claim 
that heavy woolen gloves should be 


issued during cold weather, citing a 
safety clause in the contract which 
states that the company will pro- 
vide “protective clothing where re- 
quired.” The supervisor may agree 
to issue gloves, feeling that this is 
only the decent thing to do, and 
little harm is done if the matter 
rests there. On the other hand, the 
grounds have now been laid for the 
union to assert that management 
has accepted the policy of issuing 
protective clothing not only for 
safety purposes but under adverse 
weather conditions as well. The line 
forms to the right for rain gear, 
boots, gloves, and so on. 
5. Consult with higher levels. 

(a) Higher management and 
the labor-relations staff must be 
consulted to assure consistency in 
contract administration. How a par- 
ticular clause in the contract is in- 
terpreted—whether strictly or loose- 
ly—is much less important than how 
consistently it is administered. In- 
consistency inevitably leads to ac- 
cusations of favoritism or discrimin- 
ation. 

6. Inform the employee. 

(a) If an error has been 
made, admit it and correct the situ- 
ation immediately. 

(b) If the complaint or griev- 
ance is to be denied, explain the 
reasons and attempt to persuade the 
employee to accept them. 

(c) If the employee remains 
dissatisfied, don’t threaten; instead, 
explain the procedure for appeal. 
Avoid the curt “If you don’t like it, 
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go ahead and write up a grievance.” 

(d) If the reply is in writing, 
make sure that it deals with the spe- 
cific complaint and avoids commit- 
ments to future actions unless such 
commitments have been thoroughly 
reviewed. For example, in a griev- 
ance involving a truck helper and 
the driver, the following statement 
appeared: “Only the truck drivers 
will drive trucks in the future.” The 
writer of this statement did not real- 
ize that electricians and other me- 
chanics moved their heavy equip- 
ment by trucks occasionally and 
that powerhouse employees drove 
trucks on night shifts while check- 
ing refrigeration units. He com- 
mitted the company to a binding 
policy on an issue much broader 
than the one involved in the specific 
case. 

7. Prepare a written record. 

A complete statement of the case 
in writing is necessary for several 
reasons: 

(a) The case may be cited 
as a precedent at some future time 
and the decision may hinge upon 
the details. 

(b) If the case is appealed, 
management representatives will 
need background data in the ad- 
vanced stages of the grievance pro- 
cedure. 

(c) Since a grievance may 
not be processed to arbitration for 
several months, it is inadvisable to 
depend upon memory to reconstruct 
details. 

There are two broad areas in 


. which grievances are likely to arise 


under a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment, and the functions of the su- 
pervisor differ accordingly. 

The first includes unfair actions 
by management under the terms of 
the contract. Grievances in this 
category are usually concerned with 
single issues, such as qualifications 
for promotion, disciplinary action, 
performance of hourly work by a 
supervisor, and eligibility for holiday 
pay. The supervisor should feel rel- 
atively free to dispose of grievances 
of this type if he is entirely clear on 
contract provisions. 

The second is in the interpreta- 
tion of the contract. Where the in- 
terpretation of the contract is at 
issue, the consequences of a decision 
are likely to be long lasting. All 


grievances in this category, there- 
fore, should be handled by super- 


visors in close consultation with 
higher management. 

The following incident illustrates 
the dangers inherent in this type of 
grievance. When our company 
signed a new collective-bargaining 
agreement in 1952, no consideration 
was given to the several holidays 
which were to fall on Saturdays in 
1953. In computing overtime, the 
contract stated, a paid holiday was 
to be regarded as a day worked, 
provided the employee would nor- 
mally have been scheduled to work 
on that day. As soon as a holiday 
fell on Saturday under the new con- 
tract, the question arose whether the 
employees who normally would have 





been scheduled for their sixth work- 
day that Saturday would be paid 
time and a half for the holiday or 
straight time. No precedent existed 
and no discussion of the issue had 
taken place during the negotiations. 
The contract language appeared to 
favor a straight-time payment, but 
before a decision of this effect was 
reached by top management, several 
supervisors had advised employees 
that they would receive time and a 
half, while others had advised em- 
ployees that straight time would ap- 
ply. Obviously, communications had 
broken down thoroughly. In view 
of the genuine misunderstanding 
which had arisen, the company paid 
time and a half though an arbitra- 
tion award might have favored 
straight time. 

How secure the union and its 
representatives feel with the com- 
pany is a major factor in determin- 
ing the severity and frequency of 
problems in contract administration. 
An insecure union cannot be ex- 
pected to be a responsible union. 


Management and the union 


If management accepts the prem- 
ise that the trade union is a perman- 
ent force in our industrial society, it 
should be with the realization that 
the union, like any other institution, 
has potentialities either for advanc- 
ing or for disrupting the common 
effort. It is to management’s self- 
interest to direct these potentialities 
toward constructive ends and to 


create a labor-management climate 
in which the union can fulfill these 
ends—and will be motivated to do so. 
The real alternatives for manage- 
ment are not “conflict or surrender” 
—unless management so chooses— 
but “conflict or cooperation.” 

How does a company cultivate a 
favorable climate which will further 
mutual understanding and allay the 
union’s insecurity? There is no 
magic formula. There is only the 
common-sense policy of taking af- 
firmative action in the day-to-day 
relationship to show that the union 
is accepted as a responsible organi- 
zation. The plant visits undertaken 
by union leaders jointly with top 
officials of U.S. Steel and Westing- 
house are a good example of the 
kind of effort required. 

At our Bound Brook plant, trade 
unions are accepted as a way of in- 
dustrial life, and we endeavor by 
various means to encourage em- 
ployees to participate in the union. 
For example, while a union shop 
has not been granted, all new em- 
ployees are given a copy of the 
Working Agreement, and the union 
relationship is explained to them. 
And it is company policy that all 
new employees have to be intro- 
duced by the supervisor to the shop 
steward. 

It is our firm conviction that this 
kind of attitude has encouraged the 
selection of representative and re- 
sponsible union officers and stew- 
ards. Employees of higher caliber 
are willing to run for union office if 
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they know that management does 
not disapprove of participation in 
the union. That a number of out- 
standing employees do participate 
actively is indicated by the large 
number of union officials and stew- 
ards promoted by management to 
supervisory posts. 

What does management expect 
from a good shop steward? Oddly 
enough, no more than the union ex- 
pects. A scanning of handbooks for 
shop stewards issued by interna- 
tional unions (such as the former 
CIO and the International Chemical 
Workers’ Union) reveals that the 
advice given to shop stewards by 
the union differs little from that 
given supervisors by management. 
Following are the instructions laid 
out for shop stewards by the union: 

1. Police the contract to insure that 
employees receive fair treatment 
and benefits due under Working 
Agreement and existing laws. 

. Don’t take up phony grievances. 

. Get all the facts and check them 
against pertinent contract clauses. 

. Don’t try to be a hero by promis- 
ing a worker the moon. 

. Explain the contract implications 
to a complaining employee and 
take him with you to the fore- 
man. 

. Approach the foreman on a 
friendly but businesslike relation- 
ship. Be calm, cool, and collected. 
Discuss the grievance on a factual 
basis. 

. Don’t be sidetracked by the fore- 
man. 

. Don’t trade grievances with the 
foreman. 

. Don’t let the foreman make you 
lose your temper. 

. Don’t make silly threats. 

. Don’t let the foreman stall and 


delay an answer. Do allow suffi- 
cient time, however, to permit the 
foreman to investigate and to 
check. 

. If you win your point, stop talk- 
ing. 

. If a settlement is not reached, 
take the case to the next step of 
the grievance procedure. 

. Write up the grievance and put 
all the facts down while they are 
fresh in your mind. 

Certainly a well-trained shop 


steward who understands the pur- 
pose of the grievance procedure, the 
techniques necessary to secure a 
satisfactory adjustment, and his own 
duties and responsibilities in con- 
tract administration, is a definite 
asset to management as well as the 
union. As a matter of fact, if man- 
agement were to draft its own listing 
of a shop steward’s functions, it 
would probably differ very little, if 
at all, from the instructions just 
cited. 


The supervisor and the shop 
steward 


Supervisors should be thoroughly 
informed about the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of shop stewards un- 
der the contract and should take 
care to respect the steward’s role. If 
the steward has the contractual right 
to investigate grievances, he should 
not be hampered in doing so; and if 
an employee requests a shop stew- 
ard to assist in processing his griev- 
ance or to be present during disci- 
plinary action, the supervisor should 
acquiesce promptly. To frustrate the 
shop steward in carrying out what 





he regards as his duties can lead 
only to resentment and antagonism. 

Although the supervisor should 
not interfere with the legitimate 
functions of the shop steward, he 
should call a halt to any gross abuse 
of power and insist that the steward 
stay within the proper limits. He 
should always take care, however, 
that his action cannot be construed 
as a restriction upon the steward’s 
rights under the contract. 


The grievance procedure 


A labor contract is a complex 
document, of course, and no super- 
visor can be expected to be a labor- 
relations specialist. That is the job 
of staff labor relations. But the 
front-line supervisor must have a 
sound working knowledge of the 


agreement in order to fulfill his ob- 
ligations in contract administration. 

There is no blueprint for an ideal 
grievance procedure; in every in- 


stance, the procedure must be 
adapted to the individual plant or 
company. However, there are cer- 
tain techniques which help to make 
contract administration more effec- 
tive. 

1. A grievance that is subject to 
arbitration must be clearly defined. 
Failure to do so may be interpreted 
by a referee as permitting arbitra- 
tion of noncontractual issues. 

2. Grievances that are carried to 
higher stages should be reduced to 
writing at an early stage, to crystal- 
lize the issues involved. Perhaps the 


best time is in the very first stage, 
immediately after the shop steward 
and the supervisor decide that a 
satisfactory settlement has not been 
reached. 

3. Time limits for the processing 
of grievances at each step should be 
strictly observed. There are two 
good reasons for this: (a) to ex- 
pedite settlements so that no back- 
log of unresolved issues disturbs the 
union-management relationship; and 
(b) to prevent the revival of ancient 
issues or those previously with- 
drawn. It is questionable, however, 
whether management furthers effec- 
tive contract administration when it 
attempts to “kill” a grievance by a 
strict application of time limits. To 
dispose of an active issue in this 
fashion does not resolve the prob- 
lem; hence some flexibility in apply- 
ing time limits is desirable. 


Handling specific problems 


Often the most troublesome prob- 
lems in contract administration arise 
in implementing generalized state- 
ments in the agreement rather than 
from failure to comply with specific 
contract terminology. The most fre- 
quent grievances appear to center 
on management decisions in the fol- 
lowing areas: 


1. Disciplinary action. 

2. Qualifications of employees for pro- 
motion or for displacement during 
layoffs. 

. Equal distribution of overtime “in- 
sofar as practicable.” 

. Work assignments and work juris- 
diction. 





Beyond expressing general prin- 
ciples on such subjects, the contract 
is often silent. Hence, supervisors 
must seek out adequate guideposts 
for carrying out any contract obliga- 
tions that are open to different 
interpretations. Supervisors must 
clearly know the answer to the 
question, “What is just cause for 
disciplinary action?” Arbitrators 
make a fair living deciding that very 
question for management. 

In our company, recent experi- 
ence has brought home to us that 
all working rules must be applied 
consistently. Plant regulations relat- 
ing to discipline, for example, were 
issued in 1945 and made available 
to all supervisors, but no additional 
measures were taken to maintain 
uniform written records of discipli- 


nary actions. Some departments ob- 


served absentee controls while 
others disregarded them entirely. 
The range of penalties for similar 
offenses varied remarkably—in one 
department, for instance, supervi- 
sion imposed a two-day layoff as a 
penalty for fighting inside the plant, 
and another department ordered a 
two-week layoff for a similar offense 


only a short time later. Obviously, 
such disparities and inconsistencies 
in contract administration can be 
costly in the extreme. 


General guides 


To sum up, the principal require- 
ments for effective contract adminis- 
tration may be set forth as follows: 

1. A harmonious labor-manage- 
ment spirit must prevail. 

2. Supervisors must make a con- 
scious effort to settle grievances at 
the first step in the procedure. 

3. Shop stewards should be per- 
mitted freedom to exercise their re- 
sponsibilities. 

4. Supervisors should have a 
sound working knowledge of the 
labor contract and should keep 
themselves informed of new in- 
terpretations. 

5. The grievance procedure should 
be streamlined to facilitate prompt 
clearance of complaints. 

6. Written policies and proce- 
dures should be checked and ap- 
plied consistently in carrying out 
any provisions of the working agree- 
ment that are expressed in general 
terms. @ 





MORE THAN SOCIAL POISE: Many a man practices good manners 
in the truest sense who knows little about how to handle a tea- 
cup. ... Fundamentally, good manners are the embodiment of 
one’s moral respect and consideration for others. 

—HAROLD W. Dopps (President, Princeton University) 





CONSULTATIVE SUPERVISION 


ear: 











ITS PRACTICAL MEANING 
ON THE JOB 


By F. K. Berrien, Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology, Rutgers University 


Apart from its obvious morale value, 


worker participation in decision-making 


often means better operating results 


Mo? managers are aware of the 
importance of sounding out 
th /orkers’ reactions and ideas, 
but this consultative approach to 
supervision is usually confined to 
their individual dealings with work- 


ers. How can it be applied, in a 
broader sense, to the group? 

The crux of supervision is to mo- 
tivate subordinates to work toward 
the organization’s goals. Until re- 
cently, we have stressed the ways a 
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supervisor could get subordinates to 
do his bidding. We have talked 
about democratic leadership as op- 
posed to authoritarian leadership, as 
the means by which enlightened 
management should achieve its 
goals. In any case, we have placed 
the responsibility for a group’s effec- 
tiveness largely on the shoulder of 
the leader. 

Research and writing about su- 
pervision have emphasized the 
leader because, it was reasoned, he 
stimulates teamwork. And team- 
work—the smooth integration of 
multiple efforts—is important for 
productivity. But we must remem- 
ber that leaders are a means to an 
end. Leadership skills are impor- 
tant to supervision only if they pro- 
mote collaborative, productive re- 
sults. If there is a more effective 
way of achieving these results—a 
new approach to leadership — then 
we must look to that approach. 

Consultation on a group basis is 
a new approach. It emphasizes less 
the relations between leader and 
subordinates, and more the relations 
among group members on an equal 
footing. The way the leader behaves 
toward each individual in the group 
is important; but the relations 
among all the people in the work 
group are equally important. 


Natural groups 


In the course of research, the ex- 
istence of informal groups was 
discovered, arising spontaneously 
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among workers. These groups were 
not identified in organizational 
charts; their methods of operating 
were not recognized by any formal 
rules of communications. Yet their 
influence on production, morale, 
and behavior was as great as, if not 
greater than, any of the established 
organizational devices of manage- 
ment. 

Researchers, particularly in the 
famous Hawthorne studies, discov- 
ered that these informal groups 
were often restrictive in their effects. 
They tended to hold production in 
check; their social codes often op- 
posed supervisors’ regulations; they 
were tight, highly integrated groups. 

At first, management tried to 
break them up; it saw only their 
restrictive, thwarting effects. What 
management failed to recognize was 


that informal groups display a very 


necessary, valuable cohesiveness 
and unity of effort. This cohesive- 
ness could be directed into con- 
structive channels. A close study of 
many of these situations showed 
that attempts to break up groups 
defeated management’s own objec- 
tives. It was not the quantity of 
worker effort that was lacking; it 
was proper direction. 

People, it seems, naturally come 
together to form groups. There are 
exceptions to this generalization, 
but they are not the rule. What 
brings people together into a func- 
tioning group? A common interest; 
a threat to their individual exist- 
ences; an escape from loneliness; 





the simple human fact that shared 
experiences are often richer, more 
memorable, because of the sharing. 
Even when formal methods of or- 
ganization fail to create a necessary 
unity, the men at the benches or the 
women at the typewriters spontane- 
ously form associations of great en- 
durance and stability. The fact that 
these informal groups could pos- 
sibly thwart management’s aims 
should not deter us from turning 
them into constructive channels. 


A way of life 


Consultative supervision is a 


process that recognizes the power 
of the group to enlist cooperative 
efforts from its members. It is a 
process in which the supervisor pre- 
sents a problem and all relevant in- 


formation to his men and encour- 
ages them to discover, with his help, 
the best possible solution. This su- 
pervisory tool is called different 
names and has a number of vari- 
ations—junior management councils, 
participative decision-making. In 
some places, the methods have been 
formalized with routine meetings; in 
others, the procedures are used only 
when a problem emerges. In still 
other places the methods are simply 
a “way of life’—so commonplace 
and so intertwined with other rela- 
tionships that the participants are 
not especially aware that a “tech- 
nique” or a “method” is involved 
—it is just the way they get things 
done. 


A case in point 


Here is an example. The manager 
of a small office was faced with the 
need to discharge a secretary be- 
cause the volume of business had 
decreased. The choice was eventu- 
ally narrowed to two girls, Bertha 
and Joan, who received similar 
wages. 

The manager listed their assets 
and liabilities, as follows: 


Bertha 

Single 

Senior in job time 

28 years old 

Never complains of overtime 

Works for 2 junior men 

Makes technical errors 

Lacks initiative 

Difficult to place elsewhere 

Joan 

Has 2 children—loses time 

Junior in job time 

37 years old 

Willing but does no overtime 

Works for 1 senior man 

Competent, has much know-how 

Makes suggestions 

Easier to place elsewhere 

The manager puzzled about the 
problem for 3 weeks. He listed the 
consequences: If Joan were laid off, 
the senior accountant would be dis- 
turbed; there would be a reduction 
in office skills; and there would be 
added work for Bertha, who was 
already near her limit. If Bertha 
were laid off, two junior account- 
ants would be disturbed, but would 
have the superior help of Joan part 
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time. Juniors would use a third sec- 
retary not congenial to either man. 
Morale might be affected since loy- 
alty would not be rewarded. 

No obvious solution presented it- 
self. Either way the ball bounced 
someone would be hurt. 

The manager, in desperation, 
consulted with the three men in- 
volved. The two junior men recom- 
mended that Joan be laid off; the 
senior man recommended that Ber- 
tha be laid off. The manager was 
further frustrated because a few 
weeks earlier, when the whole office 
realized that some cut in personnel 
was necessary, he had assured Joan 
that she would not be asked to 
leave. 

Finally, with some misgivings, 
the manager called in each girl 
separately. He outlined the situation 


as objectively as possible, withhold- 
ing only the recommendations of 
the girls’ bosses. Bertha reported 
that she was already looking for 
another job because she realized she 
might be laid off. Joan said that the 
office did not offer her sufficient op- 


portunity for advancement; she 
would be glad to look for a place 
where she would have more chance 
to use her editorial skills. All she 
wanted was a little time to find a 
satisfactory job. Before the week 
was out, the problem was solved. 
Joan had a new job. The senior ac- 
countant accepted the fact with 
some regret, but he became ad- 
justed to the new arrangements in 
a short time. 
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The three weeks it took the man- 
ager to wrestle with the problem 
alone was far less productive than 
the few hours of discussion with the 
people concerned. In a few hours, 
the question was settled; and the 
consequences were Satisfactory to 
almost everyone. 

The skeptic may say, “All right— 
it worked out in that case. The 
manager started with only part of 
the information he needed about the 
girl’s willingness to resign. Besides, 
the whole issue was really decided 
by conditions that he had no con- 
trol over.” That’s just the point. If 
the supervisor depends solely upon 
his own resources, he may not have 
all the information he needs. And 
employees often have special infor- 
mation, which could make the dif- 
ference between a wise and an un- 
wise decision. If the outcome of a 
decision is extremely uncertain, it 
can be troublesome; but it can be 
made a lot easier with consultative 
supervision. 


Ability + position = influence 


The skeptic protests again. 
“What happens to the prestige of 
the supervisor if he always runs to 
his men with his problems, as if he 
couldn’t make up his own mind? Is 
this the way to earn respect? A su- 
pervisor should be decisive, or his 
men will walk right over him.” Such 
comments bring several issues to 
light. First, participation does not 
mean that every decision is submit- 





ted to the group. Second, a super- 
visor generally carries a bit more 
weight in any discussion simply by 
virtue of his title. However, the 
power of his position can be weak- 
ened if he does not usually exhibit 
sound judgment, contribute original 
ideas, or show superior grasp of the 
implications of any action. On the 
other hand, if he does exhibit the 
qualities indicated above, his pres- 
tige can be reinforced more surely 
through participation and consulta- 
tion than any other means. For, if 
his men recognize, by actually par- 
ticipating in his decisions, the su- 
pervisor’s superior ability to solve 
difficult problems, then certainly 
his prestige will grow. 


Define, listen, decide, explain, 
absorb 


The supervisor must develop a 
certain know-how in using this ap- 
proach to management. Until ade- 


quate research studies indicate 
otherwise, the conservative path 
would indicate the following pre- 
cautions: 

1. The supervisor will stifle dis- 
cussion and defeat his purpose if 
he reveals his own solution before 
others have had their full say. His 
first step should be a clear state- 
ment of the problem as he sees it, 
including all relevant considerations. 
He should avoid any evaluation— 
either positive or negative. Instead, 
he should encourage the flow of 
ideas by saying something like, 


“Well, Bill’s got an idea there we 
can consider,” or “If I understand 
you correctly, you mean...” (and 
give a one- or two-sentence sum- 
mary). 

2. When the discussion is over, 
the supervisor should either an- 
nounce his decision or tell the group 
that he needs more time to consider 
their suggestions. He should make 
it clear that he still has final respon- 
sibility for the decision. He will still 
be held accountable by his superi- 
ors. 

Even if the group agrees on a 
line of action that the supervisor 
considers unwise, he is responsible 
for taking the course he feels is 
best, explaining his reasons as thor- 
oughly as possible. This does not 
mean that he should be stubborn. 
It is assumed that he will consider 
the ideas of his group, and that he 
will have modified his initial solu- 
tion as the discussion proceeded. 

3. The supervisor has to develop 
a thick skin. He must accept, with- 
out flinching, any hostility and an- 
tagonism that may arise if he re- 
jects his subordinates’ ideas. This is 
one of the most difficult relation- 
ships for anyone to face, for he 
must be ready to endure verbal at- 
tacks, open or covert. His first im- 
pulse may be to “tell ’em off’; “let 
*em know who’s boss.” The sounder 
course is to make no comment, to 
take a detached, objective attitude, 
and to try to ferret out the reasons 
for hostility. Was the group threat- 
ened by the decision in any way? 
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Were the men misled in their ex- 
pectations? Does the decision reflect 
a lack of confidence in their judg- 
ment? When the initial rush of hos- 
tility has subsided, the supervisor 
and his group should talk out the 
situation. The measure of a super- 
visor, at this point, is his ability to 
aim the discussion at understanding 
each other's point of view. He 
should not attempt to defend him- 
self, for that could lead to recrimin- 
ations and more hostility. 

The skilled supervisor will recog- 
nize that differences in opinion and 
judgment are inevitable. Being a 
“good guy” isn’t the only way to 
good human relationships. Working 
out conflicts together can probably 
do more to cement good relations 
over the long pull. 

4. During the discussion, the ef- 
fective supervisor should remain 
alert for any new information or 
ideas that might affect his decision. 
One of the supervisor’s greatest po- 
tential sources of strength is the 
ideas of his men. 

5. The supervisor should prob- 
ably not consult his group on a 
question if some of the data for it 
is confidential. A fruitful discussion 
requires complete information on 
the subject. This may rule out such 
topics as wages, working hours, and 
layoffs. 

6. Consultative supervision is not 
a means of gaining support for a 
decision that has already been made 
at higher levels. The group might 
resent such an approach, if its sug- 
gestions disagree with the ready- 
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made decisions. On the other hand, 
if the group protests about decisions 
made at a higher level, then a dis- 
cussion cannot be side-stepped. The 
supervisor can serve his group and 
the organization by helping the 
group to clarify the basis for their 
complaint. Then he is in a position 
to present the reasoning of his 
group to his superiors. In such a dis- 
cussion, the supervisor should be 
careful not to criticize his superiors. 
Instead, he should correct miscon- 
ceptions or add new information 
about the reasons for the decision. 


The larger context 


The behavior of supervisors in 
dealing with subordinates is not the 
only factor that affects group spirit 
and teamwork. An equally import- 
ant factor is the supervisor’s influ- 
ence with his superiors, as pointed 
out in studies conducted in the De- 
troit Edison Company by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Institute for 
Social Research. The researchers 
found that if a supervisor had little 
or no influence in getting his ideas 
accepted at a higher echelon, then 
neither good nor bad supervision 
could influence the group’s work 
satisfaction very much. In fact, the 
supervisor who carried little weight 
with his superiors even provoked 
some dissatisfaction when he tried 
to carry the group’s complaints up- 
ward. For he aroused their hopes— 
only to disappoint them in the end. 

The conclusion was drawn that 
“The supervisory behavior of ‘siding 





with employees’ and ‘social close- 
ness’ to employees will tend to raise 
employee satisfaction only if the su- 
pervisor has enough influence to 
make such behavior pay off in terms 
of actual benefits for employees.”* 

These findings point again to the 
complexities of the leadership role. 
They re-emphasize the fact that 
teamwork is not just the conse- 
quence of the leader’s behavior, but 
is determined as much by the larger 
context in which the group works. 

Group decision-making is still 


* Pelz, Donald C., “Influence: A Key to Effec- 
tive Leadership in the First-Line Supervisor.” 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 29, 1952. 


too young for an estimation of its 
full strength or its disguised weak- 
ness. Like another significant so- 
cial invention of our time—collective 
bargaining—it may represent an im- 
portant advance in management-la- 
bor relations. It is clear that this 
type of relationship can be far more 
practical than the conventional ap- 
proach. It is not an easily acquired 
skill. It is a skill that primarily re- 
quires mutual respect between the 
supervisor and his group. Like any 
skill, it can be learned only by prac- 
tice. And it will reach its greatest 
effectiveness when it becomes a way 
of life. 























‘He must be around there somewhere, Mr. Butler. He always catches the 


8:15 bus.” 


—Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 


Copyright © 1956 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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DID YOU KNOW... 





What Makes People Tired: Some people become fatigued in a 
cluttered room, according to a recent medical study carried in U.S. 
News & World Report. Lack of elbow room, the study showed, 
often leads to frustration and psychological weariness. Other 
causes of fatigue: glare from a desk top; uncomfortable chairs; 
tiring colors such as white, purple, brown, orange, and certain 
shades of blue; lack of exercise and relaxation. One group study 
indicated that anticipation of pleasure—looking forward to an eve- 
ning of fun—also helps combat fatigue. 


More White Collars: A bigger portion of America’s labor force 
will be wearing white collars by 1975, the U.S. Department of 
Labor estimates. The number of people engaged in white-collar 
work is expected to increase 54 per cent between now and 1975. 
Blue-collar workers—craftsman, operatives, and laborers—will in- 
crease an estimated 43 per cent during the same period. The num- 
ber of white-collar workers in this country is currently estimated 
at 13,000,000. 


Quick Turnover: The first few months of employment appear to 
be the most critical ones from a turnover standpoint. An extensive 
study of turnover in one large company showed that only 13.4 per 
cent of the employees had under a year of service, but this group 
accounted for nearly half of all turnover. Over 70 per cent of those 
who left had under two years’ seniority. And greatest losses came 
from employees who had not completed three months’ service. 


Dwindling Debt: Contrary to general opinion, 80 per cent of the 
families in America owe nothing at all, or less than $500, on 
installment accounts, reports William J. Cheyney in Nation’s Busi- 
ness. Cheyney, who is executive vice-president of the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit, says the fastest-growing group 
using installment credit is the group with income of more than 
$7,500. 


Why People Work: Most people apparently would keep right on 
working even if they didn’t have to. A nation-wide survey recently 
conducted by the University of Michigan showed that 80 per cent 
of those taking part in the survey wouldn’t quit work even if they 
could. Although only 14 per cent considered their jobs the best 
they ever had, the majority did see their jobs as a means of “keep- 
ing occupied and healthy.” 








SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





Supervisors ‘‘Humanize’’ Discipline: Most supervisors seem to 
favor a loose interpretation of company regulations, even when 
the worker is wrong. Recent psychological experiments conducted 
by the University of Michigan revealed that more than 50 per cent 
of the supervisors placed in role-playing situations adopted a 
lenient attitude toward disciplinary action. This human-relations 
approach, according to the experiment, paid off in better relations 
between the supervisor and the workers. The steward was less in- 
clined to file a grievance and the worker was less inclined to reduce 
his future production. 


How Much for Taxes? A married man with a wife and child 
must work 4.9 weeks to pay his annual income tax, according to 
a recent study made by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. An un- 
married man—earning the same salary—has to work 8.2 weeks to 
pay his tax bill. The study was based on the estimated pay of the 
average production employee, $80 per week. 


Facts on Headaches: A new survey on headaches, conducted by 
Louisiana State University, revealed that women suffer more head- 
aches than men, and that more professional people than clerical 
workers have them. Survey statistics also indicate that happily 
married people are less headache prone than divorced couples, 
while single persons have the highest incidence. The survey, which 
was conducted by Dr. Henry D. Ogden, covered 5,000 people. 


Why Employees Lose Their Jobs: Absenteeism and poor job 
performance appear to be the two biggest reasons employees are 
fired. A survey of recent company dismissals, taken by the Ameri- 
can Management Association, showed that absenteeism was given 
as the number-one reason. Poor job performance was named the 
second biggest cause. The survey results suggest that women are 
fired for poor job performance about twice as often as men. But 
more male workers are fired for absenteeism than are female em- 
ployees. 


More Working Women: By 1975, there wiil be 93,700,000 peo- 
ple in America’s labor force, predicts the U.S. Census Bureau. 
And the percentage of women workers is expected to rise from 
the current 34.5 figure to 41.1. More married women and women 
over 45 are expected to be working by 1975. An estimated 
20,859,000 women were working in 1955. 





FIRE PREVENTION 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
New York, N. Y. 


abe FIRES are unavoidable—most 
of them are the result of care- 
lessness, neglect, or outright ignor- 
ance of safety precautions. The price 
of such neglect often comes high. 
A very small number of major in- 
dustrial fires every year is respon- 
sible for a substantial portion of the 
nation’s total fire losses. Recently, 
according to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 300 large-loss 
fires—those resulting in losses of 
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$250,000 or more—accounted for 
23 per cent of that year’s $785,- 
000,000 losses. 

Such fires, the National Board ob- 
serves, can have serious effects on 
the industry involved. In addition to 
the direct losses to human life and 
property, they result in: 

1. Loss of workers, who may 
obtain employment elsewhere 
after fire results in plant shut- 
down. 





Loss of customers, who may 
obtain their supplies from 
others because they cannot af- 
ford to wait for a razed plant 
to regain production. 

Loss of cash reserve used for 
costly repairs not covered by 
fire insurance. 

Possible loss of competitive 
position as a result of cur- 
tailed activity in research and 
development. 

Losses to the community as 
a result of the decreased pur- 
chasing power of workers liv- 
ing there. 


Housekeeping for safety 


The best way to fight any fire, 
the experts agree, is to keep it from 
starting in the first place. One of 


the supervisor’s most effective weap- 
ons, in this respect, is cleanliness 
in all parts of the plant. Here are 
some suggestions: 

Shipping and receiving rooms: 
Don’t let excess packing materials 
and empty boxes accumulate. If ex- 
celsior, paper, straw, or other com- 
bustible materials are used for pack- 
ing, try to keep only a day’s supply 
on hand at a time. Keep them in a 
metal-lined box or bin, if possible. 
The box should have a counter- 
weighted cover with a fusible link 
to insure automatic closing in case 
of a blaze. 

Refuse near buildings: The su- 
pervisor shouldn’t allow waste mate- 
rials to accumulate near plant build- 


ings, especially those of wooden 
construction. Refuse, wastepaper, 
scrap lumber, empty cans, drums, 
and barrels should never be allowed 
to pile up in dangerous areas. 

Locker rooms: Metal lockers 
should be provided for the use of 
employees. This will minimize the 
danger of a fire that might spread 
from a bunch of wastepaper in the 
pocket of a pair of overalls or from 
a hot pipe in an overcoat. 

Grass and weeds: Keep dried 
grass, weeds, and brush cleared 
away from buildings. A locomotive 
spark or a carelessly discarded cig- 
arette or match may start a costly 
fire. Dry grass may spread the blaze 
from building to building. 

Outside storage: Provide a space 
of at least 20 feet between the ex- 
terior walls of the building and any 
outside storage. This is especially 
important for storing wooden boxes, 
packing crates, pallets, skids, or 
lumber supplies. 

Waste and rags: Use approved 
waste cans, with self-closing hinged 
covers, to store oily or soiled waste. 
Paint, varnish, and oil fillers usually 
contain linseed oil or other drying 
oils, which can oxidize and set fire 
to rags, excelsior, and other com- 
bustibles. If possible, potentially 
dangerous waste should be removed 
daily from the building and burned 
in a safe place. 

Combustible materials: Stocks of 
combustible materials should be 
kept as small as possible. 





Common hazards 


Common hazards the supervisor 
should watch for include: 

Steam pipes: Make sure there is 
enough space between all steam 
pipes and wooden walls or wood- 
work. If you can’t hold the back of 
your hand to the exposed wood 
without discomfort, the pipe should 
be covered with asbestos. Don’t 
make the mistake of covering ex- 
posed woodwork with metal, how- 
ever, for metal will simply transmit 
the heat and prevent people from 
seeing any charring that may occur. 

Fuel storage: Soft coal shouldn’t 
be piled too high or too close to 
wooden structures, since it may ig- 
nite spontaneously. When storing 
coal, make sure there also is enough 
ventilation to prevent gases from ac- 
cumulating. 

Open flames: Keep open flames 
away from highly combustible ma- 
terials or volatile liquids. When 
flammable vapors or dusts are pres- 
ent, approved explosion-proof or 
dust-safe electric lights and switches 
are recommended. 

Use of gas: Portable gas heaters 
with flexible tubing for space heat- 
ing can be dangerous. Permanent 
gas furnaces are safer and more ef- 
ficient. Be sure gas appliances are 
vented. In case of a gas leak, air 
out the area thoroughly before try- 
ing to find the leak. Get personnel 
out of the area; then summon gas- 
company repairmen or plant main- 
tenance crews. 
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Boiler rooms: Keep boiler rooms 
free of trash and waste accumula- 
tion. Never dry combustible material 
on boilers, ovens, flues, or smoke 
pipes. 

Warehouses and inside storage: 
Management should not allow goods 
in warehouses to be stacked too high 
near sprinklers. This may interfere 
with the effective dispersal of water 
in case of a fire. It can be particu- 
larly dangerous in the case of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems that aren’t 
“supervised” by an electrical alarm 
system. 


Special problems 


In addition to more or less com- 
mon hazards, many plants and com- 
panies have special problems. Here 
are some to watch out for: 

Flammable liquids: Flammable 
liquids used for cleaning or wiping 
machinery should be used with cau- 
tion. These liquids should not be 
more volatile than kerosene. They 
should be stored in safety cans for 
day-to-day use. Large supplies of 
flammable liquids—such as gasoline, 
benzol, acetone, and others—should 
always be stored in a separate stor- 
age room, not in the main building. 
Only the daily supply should be 
kept inside the main plant. 

Lime supplies: Lime is dangerous 
because it will heat when it gets 
wet, and can cause fire. Lime should 
be stored above the flood level of 
any adjacent streams and should be 





protected from other sources of 
water. 

Welding and cutting: Potentially, 
welding and cutting are among the 
most hazardous operations in a 
plant. Even if welding and cutting 
are used only in repairs and altera- 
tions, special precautions should be 
taken. Combustible materials should 
be removed from the immediate 
area. If this isn’t practical, the ma- 
terials should be shielded from 
sparks and molten metal by asbestos 
or flameproof canvas. Welding may 
throw sparks into inaccessible 
places, where materials may smolder 
for hours before bursting into flame. 
It’s advisable, therefore, for the su- 
pervisor to inspect all areas near 
the welding operation, after the job 
is done. 

Dangerous chemicals: Many in- 


dustries today use hazardous chemi- 
cals in their manufacturing opera- 
tions. Employees using such chemi- 
cals should, of course, be instructed 
in handling them safely. Chemicals 


requiring special precautions in- 
clude potassium chlorate or other 
chlorates, sodium peroxide, picric 
acid, ether, phosphorus, ammonium 
nitrate, hydrogen peroxide, and or- 
ganic peroxides. 

The experts offer four general 


maintenance suggestions designed to 
make plants safer from the stand- 
point of fires. 


1. Prevent the crowding of ma- 
chines, materials, and shipments. 
This will make it easier to inspect 
working areas and keep them clean. 


2. Keep plastering and sheathing 
in good repair so that nothing can 
be thrown into the hollow spaces 
behind the walls. 


3. Forbid smoking on the prem- 
ises, except for designated safe 
smoking areas. Provide enough ash 
trays in these places. 


4. Keep fire doors closed when 
not in use, unless they are the auto- 
matic-closing type. Also, keep them 
free from obstruction. This is es- 
pecially important at night. 


One final suggestion—supervisors 
should make at least four regular 
inspections each year. But they 
shouldn’t be one-shot propositions. 
After a hazard has been discovered, 
the supervisor should make a follow- 
up inspection to make sure the 
trouble spot has been corrected. 
This follow-through is just as im- 
portant—if not more so—than the 
regular check-up. And the results 
will mean greater safety for every- 
one concerned. 





NO GUARANTEES: Nobody can really guarantee the future. The 
best we can do is size up the chances, calculate the risks in- 
volved, estimate our ability to deal with them, and then make 


our plans with confidence. 


—HENRY Forp, II 





The ABC’s of Training 


DID YOU EVER watch the training efforts of a supervisor who 
knew his stuff but couldn’t put it across? Learning under such 
a person can be boring and can leave the learner with a poor 
attitude toward his work. To put instructions across, almost 
every supervisor would do well to follow these basic guides: 

1. Put the instruction in easy-to-understand words. 

2. Let the trainee practice what he learns as he goes along. 

3. Don’t be afraid to repeat instructions frequently. Most 
people find repetition extremely helpful. 

4. Remember that pleasant or unpleasant parts of the job 
usually make a deeper impression; consequently they are 
learned faster. 

. Get the trainee interested in the job by relating his work 
to his own desires and objectives. 

. Demonstrate to the trainee the importance of the job he 
is learning. 
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“Never mind how it's really made! Which approach will the people go for?” 
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M* PEOPLE are unable to judge 
the condition of a used car 
and must depend entirely upon the 
reliability of the dealer. The dealer’s 
reputation and honesty is generally 
their best protection. Although most 
are reliable, a few are not. One of 
the purposes of this article is to 
help you to identify those who are 
reliable. 


Remember—the reliability of the 
dealer is a most important factor 
in the purchase of an automobile. 


Advertising 


One way to judge a dealer is to 
examine his advertising and com- 
pare it with the facts. A dealer who 
exaggerates or misstates in his ad- 
vertising is likely to exaggerate and 
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mislead in his selling. Such state- 
ments as “name your own deal”— 
“name your own terms”’—“we beat 
any deal in town’—“greatest sale 
ever known”—‘“best deal in the city” 
“wholesale prices”—“lowest prices” 
—‘‘we undersell”—are signals to be 
on guard. 

Remember that no used car is 
properly described as “perfect” or 
“never driven”; that a “free driving 
trial” should mean a trial without 
obligation; that “exchange trial” 
means the privilege of exchange. 

Although a finance company or 
its used-car subsidiary might prop- 
erly offer “repossessed” cars, avoid 
dealers operating falsely under 
finance-company names, creating 
the impression of offering “repos- 
sessed” cars at bargain prices. The 
fact that a car is “repossessed” does 
not make it better or cheaper than 
any other used car. When such cars 
are sold direct to the public, they 
are generally sold at competitive 
market prices. 

Unethical dealers use “bait” ad- 
vertising. They advertise a car at 
less than prevailing prices to attract 
customers, but with the intention of 
selling another car instead. Some- 
times the car advertised at “bargain 
prices” has “just been sold.” Sales- 
men may use other methods to dis- 
courage the purchase of the adver- 
tised car in order to “switch” the 
customer to some other car. Some- 
times the advertised cars are loaded 
with extras—at a cost over the ad- 
vertised price—which the dealer 
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cannot or will not remove. If you 
respond to an offer advertised in 
glowing terms, are then told the 
car is in terrible condition, and are 
offered something at a higher price 
—look elsewhere. 

Used-car salesmen sometimes use 
classified advertising with residence 
addresses or phone numbers. In 
this way, they mislead prospective 
buyers into thinking the cars are 
offered by private owners at lower- 
than-current prices. Know the peo- 
ple you are dealing with. Private 
owners sometimes offer their cars 
directly, through advertising or 
otherwise. In such a case, it is im- 
portant to determine whether the 
seller has a clear title. Remember 
also that the private owner generally 
cannot give a guarantee or service 
as valuable as that of a dependable 
dealer. 

The advertised description of a 
car should be true. False or mis- 
leading statements in advertising are 
actionable under the law. The cus- 
tomer has a right to depend upon 
the dealer’s advertised representa- 
tions of a car and may reasonably 
require that they be made a part 
of his purchase contract. 


Prices 


The purchaser of a used car 
should consider whether immediate 
repairs or purchases (new tires, bat- 
tery, etc.) will be necessary. If he 
wants the greatest number of miles 
per gallon at the lowest cost, he 





should buy the size and type of car 
that will give him these advantages. 
In making a selection, the buyer 
might decide on the make, type, and 
year of car and the price he is 
willing to pay; or decide on his 
price limit and then get all infor- 
mation about cars at that price. 

Prices on used cars are generally 
determined by competition, the sup- 
ply of cars, public demand, the age 
and condition of the car, and the 
amount of money spent in recondi- 
tioning it. 

Although in normal times there 
are no standard prices for used cars 
of any particular make, year, or 
model, one can get a general idea 
of current prices by shopping 
among reputable dealers, and by 
watching their prices in newspaper 
advertisements. 


Trade-in allowances 


Don’t expect $400 for your old 
jalopy when you know it is worth 
only $50. Concentrate on how 
much it is costing you to buy the 
car—the net difference between the 
trade-in allowance and the price of 
the car. 


Frequently buyers of used cars 
are more interested in the trade-in 
allowance than in the condition of 
the car they are planning to buy or 
the balance they will have to pay. 
The wise used-car buyer will not be 
fooled by a high trade-in allow- 
ance, but will keep in mind the to- 
tal price to be paid, the condition 


of the cars under consideration, and 
the dealer’s reputation. 

Remember that your car is worth 
only the market price that its model 
and condition make it worth—that a 
dealer can’t afford to pay more for 
your car than he can sell it for, un- 
less he compensates for an overal- 
lowance in some other way. 


Bushing 


“Bushing” is the unethical prac- 
tice of jacking up a car’s price after 
the buyer has signed a contract or 
has made an initial payment (in 
money or with a trade-in). 

In “open bushing,” a salesman 
offers an exceptionally high trade-in 
allowance. Later, the dealer repudi- 
ates his salesman’s come-on offer, 
and tries to pressure the customer 
into turning in his car at a lower 
price. 

In “silent” or “pencil bushing,” 
the dealer gets the customer to sign 
an incomplete or blank contract, 
then writes in a higher selling price 
or a lower trade-in allowance than 
the customer had verbally agreed 
to. 


Deposits 


A deposit is generally considera- 
tion for a binding contract. As such, 
it is not refundable except on spe- 
cific agreement, or if the dealer is 
willing to refund. The deposit 
should be refunded, however, if 
the contract is later refused by a 
finance company or by the dealer, 
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unless you agreed to forfeit it in 
such a case. If you sign a contract 
and do not carry out your agree- 
ment, you may be sued for the bal- 
ance due. Deposits should be ac- 
knowledged by proper receipt or 
written agreement, properly identify- 
ing the car by year and model num- 
ber, or serial and engine numbers. 

Beware of the “option” trick 
sometimes used in connection with 
a driving trial. The customer is re- 
quired to make a deposit and to 
sign what is represented as a “re- 
ceipt.” Actually, however, it is an 
option to buy and means that the 
deposit is forfeited if the car is not 
purchased. In such a case, “subject 
to approval” may mean subject to 
approval of the seller, not the cus- 
tomer. 


Contracts 


Contracts or agreements to buy 
should not be signed—nor a deposit 
made—until you know and agree to 
all the terms and have definitely de- 
cided to buy. You should receive 
a properly filled-out copy at the 
time of sale. 

Over half of all cars are sold on 
an installment-plan basis. The pur- 
chaser agrees to make a down pay- 
ment in cash or trade, and to pay 
the balance (plus or including a 
finance charge and a premium for 
insurance) in monthly payments. 

A few states have laws or regu- 
lations establishing finance rates or 
maximum charges. But in most 
states, there is no legally enforced, 
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uniform finance charge; each fi- 
nance company determines its own 
rate. 

Types of installment contracts 
vary in different states, but the 
rights of the buyer and seller un- 
der each type are practically the 
same. If the buyer does not meet 
payments as agreed, the usual pro- 
cedure is to repossess the car. It is 
then resold and if the sale price is 
not sufficient to cover the balance 
due plus expenses, the deficiency 
may be collected from the default- 
ing purchaser. 

In most cases, the dealer sells the 
installment contract to a bank or 
finance’ company. The purchaser 
makes his payments to this financ- 
ing organization rather than to the 
dealer. 

The dealer can be sued for mis- 
representation or fraud. But, unless 
you can prove that the financing or- 
ganization is a party to the mis- 
representation or fraud, you have 
no claim against it. You must pay 
the finance company or bank the 
amount of the note and you can try 
to collect damages from the car 
dealer. 

Those who sign blank contracts 
are making it easy for the unethical 
dealer to add concealed charges to 
the contract later. Car buyers 
should have their contracts filled in 
completely. They should read their 
contracts before signing them—and 
keep a copy. 

“Balloon” note financing, in- 
cidentally, should be recognized for 





what it is. It is a method of financ- 
ing in which the regular installments 
pay only part of the debt. The bal- 
ance comes due in one large sum 
which must be paid in a lump or 
be refinanced. In many cases, re- 
financing cannot be arranged. 


Before signing, the customer 
should get an itemized, separate list- 
ing, in writing, of all the charges in 
a time-payment purchase, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Adequate description of the 
car (name, type, motor num- 
ber, and serial number) and 
any accessories to be in- 
cluded. 

The cash price. 

The down payment. 

A description of the property 
to be traded in, if any, and 
the trade allowance. 

Other credit allowances, if 
any. 

The difference between the 
cash price and the sum of the 
down payment and _allow- 
ances. 

Description and cost of each 
insurance policy for which a 
charge is made. 

The amount of the finance 
charges. 

Total amount to be financed. 
The number and amount of 
installment payments. 

A statement of delinquency 
charges, if any. 

A statement of prepayment 
allowances (deductions in to- 
tal finance charges for paying 


the balance before it is due), 
if not regulated by law. 


What is a ‘‘used car’’? 


A “used car” is one which has 
been sold, registered, and used on 
the highways. “Demonstrators” or 
“floor samples,” sometimes sold 
with new-car guarantees, should be 
cars which have never been sold to 
private owners. “Repossessed cars” 
are those which have been sold and 
taken back by a dealer, finance 
company, or bank, because pay- 
ments have not been met. 

Used cars are classified into two 
main groups: 

1. Reconditioned cars — These 
cars have been put in good 
working order, so that they 
can be sold with reasonable 
guarantees of their condition. 
Cars sold “as is’”—the seller 
does not guarantee the car’s 
condition. The buyer must 
take it “as is” and cannot 
hold the seller liable for it. 

The condition of a used car de- 
pends upon the usage it has had 
and upon the kind of recondition- 
ing it has had, if any. 


Guarantees 


Most legitimate used-car guaran- 
tees are written assurance that the 
car has been reconditioned, or that 
the dealer will defray the cost of 
repairs for a certain period of time 
if the car has been used properly. 
Beware of unreasonable verbal or 
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written guarantees on used cars. 
The unqualified word “guaranteed” 
means little. A guarantee is only as 
good as the person who gives it. It 
should be in writing, and in specific 
terms. Does it include parts replace- 
ment, but require payment for la- 
bor involved? Regard as worthless 
any claims, promises, or guarantees 
which the dealer refuses to give in 
writing. 

Many used cars are sold on “as- 
is” contracts. This is a common 
practice, but should not be used to 
cover up fraudulent verbal repre- 
sentations. 

There are various reasons for 
selling a used car “as is.” It may be 
the general policy of the dealer to 
offer no warranty and accept no re- 
sponsibility for the condition of his 
used cars. The dealer may not con- 
sider it profitable to recondition the 
car. The car may be in such con- 
dition that he won’t assume the risk 
of guarantee. Or perhaps the car 
can be readily sold “as is” without 
reconditioning or guarantee. 

The reliable dealer makes this 
perfectly clear. The unreliable 
dealer, however, makes _ verbal 
representations and guarantees on 
used cars by hiding the “as-is” term 
in small type in the contract. This 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the buyer to force him to com- 
ply with the verbal “guarantee.” 

Dependable dealers will not ob- 
ject to thorough examination of a 
used car, nor to a reasonable test 
drive. The dealer who discourages 
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this should be avoided. However, 
very few people, except experienced 
mechanics or appraisers, can deter- 
mine the true condition of a used 
car. In fact, a used car can easily be 
“doped” to hide its faults. Most 
used-car purchasers, must, there- 
fore, depend upon the dealer’s in- 
tegrity. 


Examining a used car 


A detailed examination may not 
be necessary for a car bought from 
a reliable dealer. However, a prac- 
tical procedure for examining a car 
is useful, and may protect the buyer 
against the ‘unethical dealer. 

Sound judgment on the condition 
of a used car cannot be formed on 
the basis of general appearance, 
speedometer reading, or an en- 
thusiastic sales talk. Speedometers 
can be set back, or they may not 
have been operating all the time the 
car was in use—and the dealer might 
not even know it. So speedometer 
mileage may mean nothing. It has 
been so often undependable that 
some dealers turn speedometers 
back to zero, not to conceal mile- 
age, but to avoid any representation 
of it. “How was it used” is prob- 
ably more important than “How 
many miles.” 

General appearance — External 
appearance of a used car is not con- 
clusive, but may give some idea of 
its previous use and care. 

Examine the upholstery, even un- 
der seat covers, for extent of wear. 
The owner who has neglected the 





upholstery, cleanliness, and appear- 
ance of his car may have also neg- 
lected mechanical parts. Examine 
convertible or fabric tops for tears, 
leakage and working condition. The 
driver’s seat, front floor boards, foot 
pedals, and running board may give 
an idea of the wear a car has had. 
Door catches and snubbers may 
also be informative. 

If fenders are suspected of serious 
damage, an examination of the un- 
derside might reveal the facts. A 
new fender may mean that the car 
had been in a serious accident, or 
that the fender had been damaged 
beyond repair. Minor dents or re- 
pairs in used-car fenders are not 
unusual. 

Has the car its original paint, in 
good condition; or is it a repaint 


job? Check lights, horn, spare tire, 
and tool kit. 


Examine the tires. Are they a 
well-known brand? Are they new or 
used, rebuilt, retreaded, regrooved, 
repaired, or worn smooth? Uneven 
or wavy wear may mean that the 
wheels are loose or are not properly 
aligned. The originai tires on a new 
car are all of the same make and 
grade, and show the maker’s serial 
number. An authorized new-car 
dealer may be able to specify the 
original make and type of tire. The 
fact that the original tires have been 
replaced may be a better indication 
of mileage than some speedometers. 

Running the motor—Does the 
battery turn over the engine easily, 
and does the motor start easily? 


Does the ammeter show that the 
motor is charging the battery? Have 
the battery tested. 

Does the oil gauge show pressure? 

Does the motor “knock” when 
idling at moderate speed? Knocking 
may be due to poor valve adjust- 
ment, loose bearings, worn pistons, 
or carbon. 

Does the motor “miss” or “skip”? 
This may be due to distributor, tim- 
ing, or spark-plug trouble. 

Does the exhaust emit heavy, 
bluish oil smoke? This may indicate 
worn rings or pistons. Heavy black 
smoke may be caused by a too-rich 
gas mixture requiring carburetor 
adjustment. 

After running the motor for a 
time, examine the gaskets, water 
pump, hose, and radiator for 
leakage. 

Are the motor and other appara- 
tus in reasonably clean, serviceable 
condition? 

Driving test or demonstration 
—If you are asked to sign a paper 
before you have a driving test, be 
sure it is not a sales contract. Read 
and understand it before signing. 
And, if a deposit is required, get 
a receipt clearly stating that your 
money will be refunded if you are 
not satisfied. Dependable dealers 
gladly arrange for a driving test; 
any unwillingness to permit a 
reasonable test should be a warning. 

For a satisfactory test drive, the 
engine should be warmed up, be- 
fore or during the trial. Try the 
clutch. Jerky starting may mean a 
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worn clutch. It should not slip when 
the motor is speeded up. 

If you cannot idle the car to a 
slow speed, find out why. It may 
indicate mechanical trouble or im- 
proper adjustment. 

Check the brakes by applying 
them suddenly. Note whether the 
wheels brake evenly. Examine the 
skid marks. Or, better still, have the 
brakes tested by machine. Try the 
emergency brake on a steep hill to 
see if it will hold the car. 

Drive the car up a steep hill, or 
try a fast getaway in high speed 
from a dead stop. Does the motor 
pull easily and quietly without un- 
usual knocking? 

Does the car drive easily and 
satisfactorily? Is there too much 
play in the steering wheel, or kick- 
back or wobble in the front wheels? 
Is there any gear-grinding noise? 

Mechanical Condition — A rep- 
utable dealer who _ reconditions 
used cars, or offers a reasonable 
guarantee with them, does whatever 
may be necessary to put the car in 
reliable condition. The prospective 
purchaser should check (or have an 
expert check) the following points 
to his own satisfaction: 

Check steering gear and kingpins 
for looseness and wheel alignment. 
(Push and pull the front wheels 
sideways and watch the kingpins for 
looseness and wear.) Too much 
play in the steering wheel may mean 
loose steering connections. 

Check the axle, chassis, and en- 
gine block for cracks or welding. 
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Are the brakes adjusted properly? 
Are they taken up to the limit? 
What is the condition of the brake 
lining? 

Check condition of clutch, trans- 
mission, bushings, springs, and 
shackles. 

Are wheels aligned properly? 
This is important for tire wear and 
driving safety. 

Is the frame bent or twisted? Is 
the car badly out of line? Have 
someone watch it in operation on a 
straight road, to see whether the 
rear wheels follow the front wheels 
in a straight line. 

Jack up a rear wheel, and with 
motor set in high gear—but not run- 
ning—rock the wheel to determine 
the amount of play. If it exceeds 
three inches on the edge of the 
wheel, it means excessive wear in 
the differential or universal joints. 
Then put the motor in low, reverse 
gears, and test the transmission in 
the same way for excessive loose- 
ness. 

A wrecked car can sometimes be 
detected by examining the frame 
and by glancing down the sides of 
the car to see whether they are 
straight or have been straightened. 


Fleet, lease, or rental cars 


Fleet, lease, or rental cars are 
purchased in numbers by business 
firms, for the use of officials or em- 
ployees, or for rental purposes. Such 
cars are driven by many people and 
ordinarily put on more mileage per 
year than individually owned cars. 





They are usually traded in every 
year or after a certain number of 
miles; they generally appear on the 
market as recent-model used cars. 
Some may be in poor shape; but 
many receive regular care and serv- 
icing and may be good values, if 
their cost reflects the extent of ac- 
tual usage. A reliable dealer will in- 
form the prospective buyer of such 
usage. 


Remember... 


1. It is most important to do 
business with a reliable dealer. Ask 
friends where they bought their cars. 
Form your opinion of the dealer’s 
advertising and methods. In some 
places local dealer-licensing authori- 
ties can advise whether complaints 
have been filed. Better Business Bu- 
reaus may have information regard- 


ing dealers in their cities or areas. 

2. Don’t sign any conditional 
sales contract in blank or without 
knowing the cost of financing and 
insurance. 

3. Do not expect perfection in a 
used car. Even new cars are pro- 
tected by guarantees against possi- 
ble defects in material or workman- 
ship. 

4. If a car is described as “recon- 
ditioned,” the dependable dealer 
will cooperate by showing or prov- 
ing in what way it has been recon- 
ditioned. 

5. In states where inspection of 
motor vehicles is required before 
licensing, the dealer should guaran- 
tee in writing that the car will pass 
such inspection. Or he should pro- 
vide the inspection certificate him- 
self. 


Safety Capsule 


NEW EMPLOYEES should not be overloaded with safety instruc- 
tion. They can take only small doses. C. W. Kirsch and Co. 


(Sturgis, Mich.) gives its 


pointers: 


newcomers 


these six concise 


1. Before starting a new job be sure you understand it. 
Don’t be afraid to ask questions. 

2. Before starting a machine, check to make certain that the 
safety devices and guards are in place and in good order. 

3. Be sure to use all safety equipment provided for your job. 

4. Horseplay is a major cause of accidents. Avoid injury to 


yourself and others. 


5. Wear safe clothing. Do not wear clothing such as loose 


ties that might get caught in machinery. 
6. Good housekeeping reduces hazards. Pick up scrap. Put 


tools away when not in use. 


—LAWRENCE STESSIN in Mill & Factory 





WHEN 
YOU NEED 
A LAWYER 


_ A SPEECH the other day before 
a men’s civic club, a well-known 
lawyer commented: “Some time I’d 
like to make a survey to find out 
how many clients go to a lawyer, for 
the first time in their lives, because 
they’ve been on a jury and had to 
bring in a verdict against some or- 
dinary person, just like themselves. 
They see a defendant who is a good, 
decent citizen. Maybe he’s guilty of 
nothing more than ignorance of a 
legal technicality, and they picture 
themselves in his place. But when 
the judge explains the law to them, 
they realize the other party must 
win. It often takes something that 
dramatic to bring home the point 
that everyone needs a lawyer some- 
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times to handle even routine busi- 
ness affairs.” 

Lawyers themselves have always 
known this. Almost every day they 
encounter cases in which people 
could have avoided considerable ex- 
pense and needless hardship if they 
had availed themselves of profes- 
sional advice in time. That’s why 
individual attorneys and Bar Asso- 
ciations are so vigorously preaching 
the twin doctrines of “ta family law- 
yer for everyone” and “preventive 
law.” They’re aware that a sizable 
portion of the public is still of the 
opinion that it’s only the man of 
considerable means and compli- 
cated business affairs who needs 
and can afford this kind of help. 





But the lawyers take the opposite 
view. They say that the man with 
a modest income and little property 
needs it more and can least afford 
to do without it. Certainly, the 
widow of a man who dies without 
a will but leaves a large estate may 
have a difficult time if two thirds of 
the money is tied up by the court 
in a trust fund for her children un- 
til they reach twenty-one. But it’s 
a lot rougher if the estate is small 
and she can’t use that two thirds 
when the children are young and 
need it most. She can’t even touch it 
for medical expenses without getting 
court permission and paying all the 
costs and legal fees involved. Com- 
pared to these costs, a lawyer’s fee 
for drawing a will is insignificant. 


A typical case 


Or, take the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gold, which is cited in the Public 
Affairs Committee pamphlet Do 
You Need a Lawyer? A little pro- 
fessional advice at the right time 
could have saved them a lot of grief. 
The Golds were in their middle six- 
ties when they decided to invest 
their life savings in a house. They 
planned to convert it into apart- 
ments—one for themselves and two 
they could rent. This would give 
them a comfortable home and a 
nice little income besides. The title 
search turned up an old unpaid lien 
against the property, but the seller, 
an old friend, assured the couple 
he’d use the money they gave him 


to pay it off. Perhaps he would 
have, but he died suddenly. Mean- 
while, the Golds had gone into debt 
to remodel the place, and when the 
seller’s heirs refused to honor his 
agreement, the fellow who held the 
lien insisted that the Golds pay it. 
Any lawyer would have advised, 
and could have easily prepared, a 
rather simple written document 
which would have eliminated the 
problem. 


Why people don’t consult 
lawyers 


With all of the arguments so 
heavily in favor of preventive law, 
why do people so often fail to con- 
sult a lawyer when they need one? 
There seem to be two main reasons: 
(1) they’re not aware that they 
have a legal problem, and/or (2) 
they’re afraid he’ll charge too much. 
Undoubtedly, there’s some justifica- 
tion for the first reason. It fre- 
quently does take an expert to spot 
an actual or potential legal trouble 
spot. However, Earl Loman Koos, 
a leading sociologist, made a sur- 
vey on this question a while ago. He 
asked a group of middle-income 
people whether or not they had en- 
countered, during the previous year, 
any of a specified list of problems, 
all involving legal questions. Of 
those who had been confronted 
with such problems, 82 per cent 
recognized their legal nature, but 
only 60 per cent had seen a lawyer. 
There are probably many reasons 
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for this. People, by and large, like 
to feel that they’re able to cope with 
their own difficulties, but the sheer 
mass of law and legal procedure 
makes it impossible for anyone not 
trained in the profession to protect 
himself fully. By not knowing, for 
example, that a certain seemingly 
unimportant paper must be filed in 
a certain way, in a certain place, 
and within a certain time, you can 
lose valuable rights—and even a 
lawyer may not be able to do any- 
thing to regain them for you. 


‘It costs too much’”’ 


Unquestionably, however, the 
thing that keeps most people away 
from lawyers is money. There’s no 
denying the fact that legal services 
cost, and if the problem is com- 
plicated they can run into money. 
Having a simple will drawn is quite 
inexpensive; if you also want to set 
up a trust in the will, the fee will 
be a bit higher. The easiest and best 
way to handle the fee question is 
to ask the attorney in advance for 
an estimate of how much he will 
have to charge. There’s no more 
reason to be hesitant about this than 
about asking for estimates or prices 
in any other business transaction. 
For handling some matters the fee 
will be a flat amount or a fixed per- 
centage. In other instances, especi- 
ally where a case may go to trial, 
it may be impossible for the lawyer 
to predict how much time and work 
will be required, or the number of 
days he will have to spend in court. 
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But at least he can give you some 
idea of the amount, and you may 
agree that if the costs exceed a cer- 
tain figure nothing more is to be 
done without your approval. In any 
case, one should never accept in- 
expensive substitutes for profes- 
sional advice. Notaries are not law- 
yers (though many lawyers are no- 
taries). A sign in a window that 
says “John Jones, Tax Expert,” 
doesn’t necessarily mean that John 
Jones is qualified to do any more 
than help a taxpayer fill out his 
return. 

Of course, there are books on the 
law written for laymen, which are 
accurate and chock full of valuable 
information. But the authors never 
intended them as substitutes for an 
attorney. Laws vary considerably 
from state to state; the books usu- 
ally give only the rule followed in 
the majority of jurisdictions. Your 
state may follow the minority 
opinion. Besides, the result in a case 
often depends on the particular fact 
situation, and there can be an in- 
finite number of them all revolving 
around the same legal point. 


Confidential business 


Then, too, a lot of people neg- 
lect to consult a lawyer because 
their particular difficulty involves 
some highly personal matter. It’s 
not easy to sit down and confide 
one’s family secrets or matrimonial 
troubles to a total stranger. How- 
ever, a client need never concern 
himself that anything he says to his 





lawyer will be repeated without his 
consent. The Canons of Ethics of 
the legal profession bind lawyers to 
strictest secrecy. Lawyers must even 
refuse to arswer a question asked 
by the judge during a trial if to do 
so would mean revealing a confi- 
dence from a client. 


Sources of referral 


If, however, a person is unable 
to pay for legal services at all, and 
his case is one that a lawyer would 
not accept on a “contingent fee” 
basis (a certain percentage if he 
wins, nothing if he loses), the Legal 
Aid Society can usually be of help. 
For those in better financial circum- 
stances, and therefore ineligible for 
Legal Aid, the Lawyer Referral 
Service, operating in close to a hun- 
dred cities, is a good source for 
finding a lawyer. The local Bar As- 
sociation can tell you how to get 
in touch with the office of the serv- 
ice if there is one in your area. The 
Service works something like this: 
Local attorneys are registered with 
the office and, as clients call, they 
are referred to the lawyer whose 
name is next on the list. There is 
usually a fee of about $5 for the 
first half hour’s consultation with 
the lawyer and, in some places, a 
very nominal charge for the service. 
In a large number of cases, the en- 
tire matter is settled in this first half 
hour, but if further work is neces- 
sary you can arrange for it with the 
attorney you have consulted, at a 
fee you and he agree upon. In ad- 


dition to referral, the Service acts 
as a screening device through which 
the client can learn whether he 
really has a legal problem before 
taking any action. 


When to seek counsel 


No one can ennumerate all the 
instances in which people need a 
lawyer, for it depends largely on 
the individual situation. However, 
in the introduction to his book 
Your Legal Advisor, attorney 
Samuel G. Kling offers the follow- 
ing general rule: “Consult a lawyer 
whenever a legal paper is served on 
you; when you become involved in 
a personal injury or property-dam- 
age claim; promptly upon an arrest 
in a criminal action; when you want 
to sue or are being sued; when you 
contemplate going into business, or 
are buying or selling real estate; 
and, finally, in the writing of con- 
tracts, deeds, or other legal papers.” 
Some authorities put even greater 
emphasis on the preventive aspect 
of legal protection by adding such 
suggestions as “go to a lawyer 
whenever there’s a major change in 
your life (you marry or a child is 
born); and when you are contem- 
plating a major purchase of goods 
as well as real estate.” 

For example, a man who has just 
been married should have his lawyer 
draw a will to protect his wife, 
check the provisions of insurance 
policies, get advice on how the 
change in status will affect his in- 
come-tax setup, and so forth. If a 
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marriage breaks up, even though 
there is no formal divorce, all these 
items should be gone over, as well 
as such arrangements as support and 
custody of the children. 

As children are born or reach 
maturity, the lawyer can revise or 
redraw the will to fit the changing 
situation. The law does make pro- 
vision for children born after a will 
is executed, but legal procedures 
have to be gone through that are 
expensive and time consuming. 

Similarly, the experts urge that 
anyone about to buy an expensive 
article, particularly if it’s going to 
be bought on credit, ask a lawyer to 
look over the sales contract first. 
This surely makes sense. If you’re 
buying an automobile, the price 
probably equals a substantial por- 
tion of your annual income, so why 
run the risk of hidden booby traps? 
Naturally, an attorney may not 
strike a bargain for you. The seller 
may insist that you accept his terms 
and you'll have no alternative other 


than to agree or go elsewhere. But 
if you decide to go through with it, 
at least you won’t be in the position 
of George Bowen, who bought a re- 
frigerator for, he thought, $300. 
That was the advertised price, but 
George didn’t bother with a little 
reference in the ad to a “time-sale 
price” and he signed the installment 
contract without reading it. It was 
quite a shock when he discovered 
that “time-sale price” meant that 
the price was different if you paid 
in installments and that he had 
signed an iron-clad commitment to 
pay $495. 

There’s no completely sure way 
to avoid all the legal pitfalls to 
which the average citizen is prey, 
even with a lawyer’s guidance. With 
your affairs in the hands of a care- 
ful, competent attorney, however, 
you have the assurance that all for- 
seeable difficulties—many of which 
are not even visible to the layman’s 
eye—have been cleared away. 

—F. W. 


Stop and Listen 


HAVE TROUBLE communicating? Could be you’re a poor listener. 
Professor Wesley W. Wiskell of Louisiana State University 
lists these suggestions for better listening habits: 1. Keep your 
desk clear of distracting papers. 2. Avoid distractions such as 
drumming on the desk with your fingers. 3. Try not to show 
impatience, even if you feel that way. 4, Don’t accept telephone 
calls during discussions. 5. Move out from behind your desk to 
another chair, if it helps you hear out what the employee has 


to say. 


—Nation’s Business 11/56 





Twenty Years from Today 


HISTORIAN has said that “often 

do the spirits of great events 
stride on before the events, and in 
today already walks tomorrow.” 
Never before was this insight truer 
than it is today. 

Although the events of the last 
fifty years have been impressive, I 
am convinced they will be eclipsed 
by the events of the next twenty 
years. 

I need hardly warn, of course, 
that there are many imponderables 
—especially with regard to the so- 
cial and political prospects—that 
may retard some of my expecta- 
tions. On the other hand, the “x” 
factors may accelerate future devel- 
opments. To a great extent this will 
depend on the courage, character, 
and competence of our leadership. 
But those are the hazards of proph- 
ecy. 

So I will proceed to stick my neck 
out by making the following pre- 
dictions for the twenty years ahead. 


1. Nuclear energy: We will have 
learned to extract atomic fuel from 
relatively inexpensive materials, 
making this power both plentiful 
and economical, Nuclear energy will 
be used not only for industry, but 
also to provide power for planes, 
ships, trains, and automobiles, Di- 
rect conversion of atomic energy 
into electricity—a principle already 
demonstrated experimentally — will 
be a fact. Atomic batteries, capable 
of operating for many years with- 
out recharging, will supply energy 
for the home. 

2. Solar energy: The sun’s energy 
will be effectively harnessed. It will 
be especially valuable in the tropics, 
where the sun’s energy is immense, 
but where underdeveloped nations 
cannot afford to utilize fully pres- 
ent-day sources of power. 

3. Transportation: Jet and rocket- 
type vehicles will travel at 5,000 
miles an hour with greater safety 
and comfort than today’s aircraft. 
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The world’s leading cities will be 
only hours apart. Inexpensive per- 
sonal planes, flivvers of the skies, 
will fill the air. Automatically pi- 
loted aircraft for passenger service 
will be far advanced; guided mis- 
siles will transport mail and freight 
over the oceans, 

4. Automation: Already well un- 
der way, automation will boom 
under the impact of cheap and 
abundant power. It will increase 
production, decrease costs, and 
make more goods and services avail- 
able. The transition will create 
problems of adjustment, but ulti- 
mately it will free millions of peo- 
ple from arduous and hazardous 
work, It will increase employment, 
reduce hours of labor, and increase 
leisure. 


5. Materials: Chemistry will 


make spectacular strides in pro- 


viding new materials tailored to 
meet almost any specifications man 
can imagine. A tremendous array of 
new plastics, ceramics, lubricants, 
and substances still without a name 
will become available for personal 
and industrial uses. 

6. Computers: The era of elec- 
tronic computers, already begun, 
will reach fruition. Business pro- 
cedures, industrial operations, and 
fiscal data will be gathered and ana- 
lyzed automatically. The perform- 
ance of new products will, for the 
_ most part, be predicted by com- 
puters, eliminating the need to 
build actual working models. High- 
‘ speed writing and reading will be 
as familiar as high-speed arith- 
metic is today. 

7. Electronic light: Electrolumi- 


nescence or “cold light,’ now 
emerging from the research labora- 
tories, will create new types of illu- 
mination. It will change the appear- 
ance of our factories, streets, 
stores, highways, and homes. Elec- 
tronic light won’t have any glare; 
thus it will eliminate many of the 
perils of night driving and flying. 

8. Food: Striking developments 
in irrigation and flood control, 
and the electronic acceleration of 
growth, as well as new chemical and 
biological discoveries, will greatly 
increase mankind’s food resources. 
Even the oceans will be efficiently 
“farmed” for nutritive products. 
Famine will be eliminated in all 
parts of the world. 

9. Health: The close ties now de- 
veloping between the sciences—biol- 
ogy, chemistry, and physics, using 
the new tools of electronics and 
atomics—will bring many improve- 
ments in preventive medicine and 
the diagnosis and treatment of hu- 
man ills. Biochemistry will continue 
to furnish disease-controlling and 
health-sustaining drugs, especially 
to meet the physical problems of old 
age. Man’s life span will be further 
extended, probably coming within 
hailing distance of the hundred- 
year mark. 

10. Communications: Color tele- 
vision will be global, so that man 
will be able not only to speak all 
around this planet, but to see the 
world in natural colors. People will 
be able to hold private two-way con- 
versations and see each other as 
they talk, regardless of the dis- 
tances separating them. Moreover, 
the beginnings will be made in 





translating languages automati- 
cally, enabling people to understand 
each other immediately across the 
barriers of Babel. 

11. The home: The housewife’s 
dream of an all-automatic home will 
be realized. The day’s chores will be 
prescheduled, with each task per- 
formed electronically. The tempera- 
ture and humidity in each room will 
be automatically controlled, and the 
air will be purged of bacteria and 
dust. Electronic appliances will do 
the cooking and the dishwashing, 
and will dispose of waste. 

12. Climate: Not only will the 
prediction of weather for months 
and even years ahead be perfected, 


but major steps will be taken to 
control weather. Ports now ice- 
bound will be unfrozen and icebergs 
rapidly melted. Progress will be 
made in dissipating even hurri- 
canes, or at least diverting them 
from a destructive course. 

These technological developments 
will usher in an era of relative 
economic abundance. Unparalleled 
levels of well-being will be attained 
all over the world. The most press- 
ing problem will be not the use of 
labor, but the intelligent use of 
leisure. 

® From an address by David Sarnoff. 


(Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America.) 


Industry's Billion-Dollar Saboteur 


AST YEAR American industry was 

“sabotaged” out of an estimated 
five billion dollars in wages, lost 
production hours, and medical ex- 
penses. And industry can expect to 
foot the bill for another lost 150,- 
000,000 work days this year, The 
culprit — in each case — is one of 
man’s most frustrating medical 
problems, the so-called common 
cold. 

The average American worker 
gets three colds a year. During 
February and March, when the 
sniff-and-sneeze season hits its 
peak, nearly 40 million Americans, 
or one out of every four people, will 
be suffering from a cold on any 
given day. In Canada, medical au- 
thorities estimate that colds cause 


nearly half the illnesses in that 
country, and are responsible— 
either directly or indirectly—for at 
least 10,000 deaths each year. It’s 
not surprising, therefore, that 
many people consider the “com- 
mon” cold the number-one health 
problem facing industry today. 

Actually, few doctors now speak 
of a common cold. The nearest they 
come to it is “cold-type infection.” 
They have found there are at least 
ten viruses responsible for the 
symptoms. To make the problem 
more complicated, these viruses 
can’t be pinned down; just when it 
seems as if a vaccine has been 
found to combat one or more of 
them, they change their nature and 
the search starts all over again. 





While research workers have 
been unable to solve the mystery of 
the common cold, they have found 
that our grandmothers knew a 
thing or two about this complicated 
illness. After maintaining for many 
years that there was no connection 
between sitting in a draft, having 
wet feet, and catching cold, the 
doctors now admit there is a close 
link. And after scoffing at those 
who believed in half a dozen cures, 
the doctors now suggest they may 
have to find as many as a dozen 
serums to combat the various cold 
viruses. That is, if they ever man- 
age to find any at all, which some 
experts doubt. 

The United States Public Health 
Service, however, believes it has 
found a vaccine that may offer 
“substantial protection” against at 
least one type of cold virus. Dr. 
Robert Huebner, who conducted the 
tests, says the vaccine “looks pretty 
good.” It is now being widely tested 
among 10,000 U. S. soldiers, and 
the results should be known within 
a few months. 


Most people, unfortunately, de- 
velop their own type of cold virus 
to which they become immune, but 
which they can transmit to others. 
In turn, they can be infected by 
new types of virus to which they 
are not immune. At first, these 
facts led some doctors to believe 
that exposure had nothing to do 
with colds. Eskimos and Indians, 
for example, lived outdoors but 
knew nothing about colds until Eu- 
ropeans arrived on this continent 
and carried the virus. Medical men 
also pointed out that many people 
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caught cold without ever stepping 
outside their warm homes or sit- 
ting in a draft. 

New research, however, indicates 
that even though the weather 
doesn’t cause colds, it can produce 
a situation under which cold viruses 
thrive and multiply. 

What we know as a cold comes 
about when one of the many types 
of viruses attacks the membrane 
lining of the nose and throat. This 
membrane is their special breeding 
ground, and the virus has to settle 
there and multiply before a cold 
actually develops. Under normal 
urban living conditions, large num- 
bers of the cold virus pass through 
the nose and throat every day, but 
if the mucous lining is healthy, the 
virus dies. 

However, the lining of the nose 
and throat is extremely sensitive 
and inclined to swell under certain 
conditions. Wet feet, drafts, or 
high humidity cause this swelling, 
which produces a perfect breeding 
ground for the cold virus. If the 
cold virus is present, the person 
will get a cold. If there is no virus 
around, the uncomfortable sensa- 
tion in the nasal passages will pass, 
after a few sniffles and a sneeze or 
two. This is why people in isolated 
areas can undergo exposure with- 
out suffering from colds. 

The nose and throat are also sen- 
sitive to dust and dry heat. And ex- 
citement or strong emotion can 
cause nasal passages to swell. Since 
women, especially young women, 
and children are generally more ex- 
citable than men, they suffer from 
colds more frequently. Children also 





develop more colds than adults do 
because they have not had time to 
build up an immunity. As a rule, 
the older a person gets, the less 
likely he is to suffer from colds. 

The worst time of the year for 
colds is now upon us, for many peo- 
ple tend to ignore chilly spring 
winds. Realistically speaking, there 
is little the supervisor or manager 
can do about stopping the spread of 
colds, unless he has the authority 
to order employees with colds to 
stay home for a day or two. But 
everyone can take steps to avoid a 
cold or at least minimize its as- 
sault. The experts offer the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. Since the cold virus is spread 
primarily by direct contact or by 
contact with airborne droplets of 
infected nasal discharge, you can 
reduce this hazard by washing your 
hands and face as soon as possible 
after you have been in a crowded 
public place. It often takes a little 
time for the virus to make its way 
into the nasal passage, and soap 
and warm water can effectively end 
its career. 

2. Maintain enough moisture in 
the atmosphere in which vou are 


living and working so that the 
nasal passages do not become irri- 
tated. 

3. Some doctors now recommend 
a benzedrine inhalant which, if 
used at the first sign of stuffiness 
in the nose, will help reduce the 
swelling before the cold virus has 
established itself, 

All a doctor can do if you do 
catch cold is to give you an aspirin 
or something to help you rest 
better. He’ll tell you to eat well and 
drink lots of water and fruit juice, 
and will stand by with penicillin in 
case a more. serious’ infection 
strikes. 


From long experience in treating 
all sorts of cold-type infections, Dr. 
Robert Cruickshank of St. Mary’s 
Hospital in London says that a com- 
mon cold usually lasts about eight 
days. He recommends bed rest for 


two reasons. One, rest helps the 
patient avoid the danger of influ- 
enza and pneumonia. Two, if the 
patient remains in bed he is not 
likely to pass his cold on to some- 
one else. 

® Marcus Van Steen 
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TAXPAYERS, NOTE: A typical year’s “harvest” at the office of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue includes one million returns filed 
without signatures—or with only one signature instead of the 
required two on a joint return. Also, arithmetic errors result- 
ing in overpayment by taxpayers of more than $19,000,000. If 
you want to give yourself the best possible break on your 
federal income tax, the American Institute of Accountants ad- 
vises that you prepare your return carefully, double check all 
your figures, file early, and save your records to back up deduc- 
tions. And, if you find that Uncle Sam owes you money, early 


filing means a quicker refund. 





The Meaning of Delegation 


yee is one of the most im- 
portant and difficult skills a 
manager has to acquire, It is im- 
portant because a man’s success 
may be measured largely in terms 
of work performed for him by other 
people. The critical point in the 
career of many a manager is reach- 
ed at the stage when he must either 
learn to delegate or cease to grow. 

From the manager’s point of 
view, delegation enables a person to 
multiply himself, It makes it pos- 
sible for him to extend his knowl- 
edge and energy and time through 
the efforts of others. From an or- 
ganizational viewpoint, delegation 
means that when a manager’s job 
gets too big for him, he entrusts 
part of it to somebody else. This is 
simple enough. The difficulty for 
the manager lies in identifying 
what parts of his job he can best 
pass along, how he can get other 
people to accept the burden will- 
ingly, and how he can keep an effi- 
cient check on delegated work as 
it’s being done. 

Delegating a job, or part of a job, 
requires considerable administra- 
tive skill. Work that is properly 
delegated has to be planned and 
clearly defined. Subordinates must 
be trained to work on their own, 
for delegation will be hamstrung if 
employees keep checking back and 
asking for advice unnecessarily. On 
the other hand, the manager must 
maintain contact with those doing 
the work. He should guide and 
coach his people and provide coun- 
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sel and encouragement. If the man- 
ager constantly interferes, he can- 
not expect good performance; yet if 
he doesn’t devise some means of 
checking what is done, he may soon 
find matters completely out of hand. 

Proper delegation involves three 
factors: First, responsibility for 
the work that is delegated. Second, 
authority which a person needs in 
order to carry out his responsibili- 
ties. Third, accountability, or the 
obligation to carry out responsibil- 
ity and exercise authority. Respon- 
sibility and authority can be dele- 
gated. Accountability cannot. 

There are other responsibilities a 
manager cannot delegate. These in- 
clude such matters as the interpre- 
tation of company policy to the peo- 
ple in his unit, and coordination 
with other units of the organiza- 
tion. 

For the manager interested in 
better methods of delegation, the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board has developed some guiding 
principles based on the experience 
of companies it has studied. They 
are the following: 

1. The responsibility and author- 
ity to be delegated should be 
well defined, preferably in 
writing. Before a manager can 
delegate, he must have a clear 
idea of his own responsibility 
and authority, and of his re- 
lationships with others in the 
organization. He can’t delegate 
authority which hasn’t already 
been delegated to him. 





2. Authority should be delegated 


in proportion to the responsi- 
bility to be discharged. It is 
self-evident that an employee 
who is assigned a job must 
also be in a position to give 
the orders and make whatever 
commitments are necessary to 
do the job properly. 

. A person should be held ac- 
countable only to the person 
who delegates authority and 
responsibility to him. In other 
words, a person should have to 
report to only one boss on a 
specific responsibility. 

. The manager should be care- 
ful not to assign more work 
than he can effectively control. 
Delegation is relatively un- 
complicated when the manager 
can see for himself how well 
things are going. He may ulti- 
mately reach a point, however, 


where he can no longer check 
up on things personally be- 
cause of the size and diversity 
of the job, or because of time 
or place. In that case, the man- 
ager should set up effective 
controls which permit maxi- 
mum delegation, yet free him 
from routine check-ups. 
Delegation is a basic tool in the 
managerial work kit. The manager 
who understands and practices the 
art of delegation ensures prompt 
and effective performance of work 
under his supervision. He also 
creates the conditions necessary for 
cooperation and teamwork. Proper 
delegation is the first step in letting 
people make their own decisions 
and learn from their own mistakes 
—this is a basic ingredient in de- 
veloping potential managers. 


® Louis A. Allen 
in MANAGEMENT RECORD. 


Lengthening Fringe 


EMPLOYEES AVERAGED $819 in fringe benefits in 1955, according 
to a recent survey of 1000 companies by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. This is an increase of $99 since 
the 1953 fringe survey was made, and averages 20.3 per cent 
of payroll or 39.2 cents per payroll hour. 

Commenting on the continued rise in fringe costs, the 
Chamber survey noted: “When a worker is hired today, or a 
new wage contract is agreed upon, the wage rates established 
no longer measure the cost of hiring labor, and the number of 
hours actually worked no longer measures the number of hours 
for which the employer must pay.” 

This total of $819 per employee breaks down into $254 for 
agreed-upon pension and insurance programs; another $254 
for vacations and holidays; $145 for legally required payments 
—such as Old Age and Survivors Insurance, and unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation; $89 for rest periods; and 
$77 for miscellaneous fringes. 





Facts and Fallacies about Women Workers 


ys TODAY’S tight labor markets, few 
companies can afford to ignore 
any available pools of manpower. 
And yet, some managers are still in- 
clined to resist or limit the employ- 
ment of women—who, in many 
cases, may be our only reserve. 

This attitude is particularly sur- 
prising because it persists in the 
face of mounting evidence that it is 
not based on fact. You may have 
sound reasons for refusing to hire 
women or for restricting them to 
job categories generally considered 
within their “normal” province. 
But before you decide that women 
workers are not suitable for the 
jobs you supervise, check through 
the following list of common as- 
sumptions about women employees 
—and the facts that prove them 
false, in whole or in part: 

1. Women are better able, tem- 
peramentally and physically, to per- 
form routine jobs. Many psycholo- 
gists now question whether special 
clerical aptitudes, among others, 
are really inherent in women. They 
suggest that the traditional roles 
and activities of women may have 
conditioned them to accept routine 
work as their lot, largely because 
they have not often been given 
other types of jobs. It is expected 
that, given a freer range of choice, 
they would show “aptitudes” that 
they don’t display at present. 

2. Women cannot perform mathe- 
matical and technical jobs as well 
as men. There is no doubt that few 
women train themselves for scien- 
tific and technical careers, but the 
most significant fact is that the 
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number of women who do is rising 
sharply. Whenever trained women 
have been hired for skilled and pro- 
fessional jobs — including those 
usually considered men’s jobs—they 
have performed them as well as 
men. 

Here is a partial list of positions 
that women now hold in many in- 
dustries without causing much sur- 
prise: accountants and auditors; 
auto and aircraft mechanics; chem- 
ists; draftsmen; engineers; execu- 
tives in merchandising, airlines, 
electronics, and many other indus- 
tries; purchasing agents; manage- 
ment positions in banking and fi- 
nance; insurance agents; physicists; 
positions in business-machine in- 
stallation and service. 

3. Women aren’t as strong as 
men. Despite some notable excep- 
tions, this is true. But in companies 
with up-to-date materials-handiing 
and production equipment, how 
many jobs require brute strength? 

4. Women are absent more than 
men. This belief is founded on fact, 
to a considerable extent. But the ex- 
perience of other companies indi- 
cates that the problem of female ab- 
sentees can be dealt with effectively 
in many cases. Most important, a 
number of companies find that 
women in jobs that afford them 
little recognition are the worst of- 
fenders, and that upgraded women 
are more regular in attendance. 

5. Women don’t stay long enough 
on the job to warrant a heavy in- 
vestment in advanced training. The 
key fact that management must 
recognize is that the employment 





pattern of women is increasingly 
becoming a two-stage proposition. 
They work from age 18 to about 25, 
leave the workforce to marry and 
bear children, and then frequently 
return to work once their families 
are reasonably self-sufficient. This 
second age group—35 and up—is 
becoming a more and more impor- 
tant source of reliable manpower. 
These older women seriously intend 
to stay with their jobs and advance 
—a fact that shows up in declining 
absentee rates. Employers seem un- 
aware that they are cutting them- 
selves off from a growing pool of 
reliable and often skilled workers 
by discriminating against older 
women. 

6. Women create tension and 
jealousy when they are placed in 
departments formerly staffed by 


men only. No doubt this can, and 
often does, happen the first time 
women are placed in a department. 
But it need not be that way if the 
men are properly conditioned to the 
change. Although women naturally 
expect to be treated as ladies so- 
cially, they quite clearly prefer to 
be treated like men as far as the 
professional side of their jobs is 
concerned. 

Despite certain drawbacks that 
they are quite willing to grant, 
many companies boast that the effi- 
ciency of the women on their pay- 
rolls has been mounting steadily— 
and they see the reason in the 
greater interest that results from 
increasing recognition. 

@ LABOR REPORT 


Research Institute of America. 
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Brainstorming for New Ideas 


A NEW WORD has made its way 
into the scientist’s vocabulary: 
potentiation. It refers to the way 
two or more things combine into a 
whole greater than the sum of its 
parts. It’s sort of a 2+2=5 proposi- 
tion. Brainstorming works that 
way, too. Almost everyone, by now, 
is familiar with the concept of 
brainstorming for new ideas. And 
the question no longer seems to be, 
“Is brainstorming worth while?” 
but rather, ‘““What’s the best way to 
go about it?” 

Staging a brainstorming session 
isn’t difficult, but it does take a 
little know-how. One of the keys to 
a successful session is choosing a 


good chairman. Brainstorming calls 
for a keen-witted, friendly person 
who can keep the ball rolling and, 
at the same time, maintain a pleas- 
ant, informal atmosphere. A chair- 
man can make or break a creative 
meeting of this type; he should be 
chosen carefully. The next step is 
to choose a secretary to take down 
the ideas suggested, She should be 
instructed to concentrate on the 
main points, rather than on a word- 
for-word account. 

How many people should partici- 
pate? The most workable number 
of participants ranges from six to 
twelve. It’s important to have only 
one level of personnel present. The 
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boss should not be invited; neither 
should anyone else who outranks 
the other panelists. “If you have 
one piece of brass,” says expert 
brainstormer Willard Pleuthner, 
“vou are likely to have eleven pol- 
ishers.” 

In choosing a brainstorm topic, 
make sure it’s specific. If it’s too 
vague, the panel may scatter its fire 
like buckshot. The situation calls 
for an on-the-target rifle approach. 
For example, the subject, ‘““How can 
we cut paperwork costs?” is too 
general. It would be better to nar- 
row it down to a specific phase of 
the problem, such as, “How can we 
cut down on interoffice memos?” 

Once the subject is chosen, the 
chairman should send, ahead of 


time, a brief statement to all the 
panel members, naming the sub- 
ject, the background of the prob- 


lem, and several examples of the 
type of ideas needed. If the panel 
members haven’t brainstormed be- 
fore, a practice session might be in 
order. A sure-fire topic for such a 
session is “If you were asked to de- 
sign a man’s suit of clothes, what 
changes would you make?” At a 
recent practice meeting on this sub- 
ject, the panel came up with 76 
ideas in 15 minutes. 

After plans have been completed 
for a live session, the next problem 
is how to make the brainstorming 
as productive as possible. Alex Os- 
born, the father of brainstorming, 
lists the following suggestions: 

1. When the ideas start to flow, 
don’t criticize them. This is one of 
the keys to creative thinking. Os- 
born believes that many people fail 
to come up with ideas because they 
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try to evaluate them while they are 
trying to be creative. As one vet- 
eran brainstormer puts it, “This is 
like trying to get hot and cold 
water from the same faucet at the 
same time. The ideas aren’t hot 
enough. The criticism isn’t cold 
enough. Results are tepid.” 

2. Don’t be afraid to “free 
wheel.” The wilder the ideas the 
better. It’s easier to tame down 
than to think up. But isn’t this a 
waste of time?” you may ask. Not 
if your apparently “wild,” offbeat 
ideas trigger feasible, workable 
ideas in other panel members. 

3. The more the merrier. The 
greater the number of ideas, the 
greater the chance of finding a win- 
ner. It’s much easier to whittle 
down a long list of alternative ideas 
than it is to pump up a short list of 
suggestions. 

4, Don’t be timid about hitchhik- 
ing. In addition to contributing 
ideas of their own, panel members 
should try to improve on the other 
ideas, or combine them with their 
own suggestions. This “hitchhik- 
ing” of ideas can be of great value. 

Despite all the astounding suc- 
cesses, however, some brainstorm- 
ing sessions do fail. Here are some 
booby traps that may sabotage even 
the best group thinking: 

¢ Failure to get support for the 

brainstorming program from 
at least one member of top 
management. 

Bragging prematurely about 
brainstorming and _ leading 
your associates to expect too 
much from it. 

Not indoctrinating the panel 
members adequately. 





¢ Submitting an unscreened list the second session. At this second 

of results to superiors. session, the unscreened list is care- 
fully criticized and evaluated. The 
unusable ideas are weeded out and 
the screened list is handed over to 
the operating group. As a final 
step, the chairman schedules a 
planning session at which the ideas 
are put into motion or passed on to 
the appropriate officials. 

Perhaps the techniques of crea- 
tive thinking sound difficult. Actu- 
ally they are simple, practical, and 


¢ Failure to follow through prop- 

erly. 

The last booby trap is probably 
the worst offender. And follow- 
through can be as important as the 
brainstorming session itself. Here 
are some ways to do it. Twenty- 
four hours after the initial meet- 
ing, the panel members should be 
contacted to see if any further 
ideas have occurred to them. Next, ; 
copies of the unscreened list should fun. And the results can be invalu- 
be run off, for use of the panel atte. © Lee H. Bristol, Jr 
members only, when they meet for in THE AMERIC:.N SALESMAN. 


Paper Colors and Clerical Productivity 


WHAT EFFECT does the color of paper stock have on visual 
efficiency and on over-all clerical productivity? For instance, 
is there any reason to believe, as has been claimed, that a 
green-colored paper stock is more restful to the eye, and there- 
fore a means of increasing clerical productivity? 

On the basis of scientific studies, it is an accepted opinion 
that white paper stock is still the best color. The nearer a 
piece of paper is to white, the more readable it is. From an 
operating point of view, buff stock with brown printing is 
considered equal to white because it does not show the results 
of handling. Furthermore, the brown ink provides a natural 
contrast with the pencil, pen, or machine postings made on the 
form. Primrose, which is a greenish yellow, is rated by scien- 
tific authorities as approximately equal to buff. Other usable 
colors are pastel green, salmon, and pastel blue. 

From a purely practical point of view, it should be em- 
phasized that no particular colors, except harsh yellows or 
reds, are detrimental to the eyes of the average clerical em- 
ployee. Green stock does not reduce strain, nor does it neces- 
sarily increase clerical efficiency. The advantages, if any, are 
more psychological than practical. 

Paper stocks should be judged not by color but by the glare 
or reflection that they give. Those stocks which produce glare 
are painful to the eye, whereas those that give diffused reflec- 


tion are helpful. 
—Management Methods 





When You Retire: Look Before You Migrate 


i how RETIREES OF AMERICA are on 

the move. They are moving from 
the North to the South, from the 
Midwest to the West. Primarily 
they come from the Great Plains, 
the Midwest and the Northeast, 
and show a marked preference for 
California, Florida, and Texas. 
Why this shifting about in later 
life? The answers vary. But the 
principal factors include: a search 
for warmer climates, improved 
transportation, inflationary living 
costs, and the spread of pensions 
and Social Security benefits that 
enable the retired person to count 
on a fixed income no matter where 
he lives. 

If you are planning ahead for 
retirement, every section of the 
country is open to you, and you 
can be wherever you want in a 
short time. But a word of caution. 
When you make up your mind to 
leave your home town and begin 
choosing a new place to live, you 
are making one of the most im- 
portant decisions of your life. Suc- 
cessful adjustment to retirement is 
a difficult achievement—as hard as 
reaching the top in your job or 
raising a family. Moving to new 
surroundings increases adjustment 
hazards. Your health, your emo- 
tional well-being, your happiness 
may well depend upon the sound- 
ness of your judgment and the con- 
sideration you have given to this 
major step. 

Once you make up your mind to 
move elsewhere, however, the main 
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questions are where you should go 
and how well you will make out 
in the place in which you’ve de- 
cided to settle. 

The answers depend largely on 
why you want to pull up stakes and 
what you hope to find. While no 
amount of preparation will guaran- 
tee happiness and success in a new 
environment, there are several con- 
siderations that will help insure a 
happy future. 

If you have a small savings ac- 
count, but will depend mostly on 
Social Security or pension benefits, 
you may have financial problems. 
Chances are you will have to ac- 
cept a decline in your accustomed 
living standard. Maybe that’s the 
chief reason you’re thinking of 
moving. You want your money to 
go as far as possible. That’s under- 
standable, but don’t sacrifice a de- 
cent living standard for the money 
you may save. 

There are still sparsely populated 
sections of the country where land 
is plentiful and cheap. Your taxes 
will be low because you will receive 
practically no services. But at 65 
or over, don’t try to be a twentieth- 
century frontiersman in an un- 
charted wilderness. You’re defeat- 
ing your own purpose in retirement 
and migration if you blindly walk 
into a life more primitive than the 
one you were used to. 

You can find modern and inex- 
pensive retirement spots, but don’t 
generalize. The South is viewed as 
a land of low-cost living. Yet the 





costs for a retired couple living in 
modest circumstances in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, are, according to 
United States government figures, 
higher than in New York City or 
Buffalo, neither of which lays claim 
to being a low-cost community. 

What will you do if your money 
won’t go as far as you figured or 
if some emergency consumes your 
cash reserve? You may have to re- 
sort to part-time employment, if 
you can find it, or turn some hobby 
or skill into a profit. What are the 
chances of doing this in the com- 
munity you have selected? 

One of the best sources of in- 
formation available to you, and free 
of charge, is the United States gov- 
ernment. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics offers reliable information 
about living costs throughout the 
nation. This department also issues 
information on labor needs. Before 
you go anywhere, find out how 
much it will cost you to live reason- 
ably well and what your chances of 
employment are, should you have to 
supplement your retirement income. 

Warm climates have an appeal 
and, in many cases, a beneficial ef- 
fect on the health of retirees. But 
scorching heat may bestow a mixed 
blessing. The dry air of the Rockies 
may be good for some people and 
bad for others. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
keep statistics on climatic condi- 
tions in every part of the country. 
Consult them for a guide on the cli- 
mate you can expect in the area you 
have chosen. On the other hand, no 
weather service is competent to 
give you medical advice. If you 


have a health problem, check with 
your physician on how sunshine or 
the humidity might affect you. 

Consider, too, the cultural re- 
sources and recreational facilities 
in your new community. Will you 
be able to pursue your hobbies? 
Will you be able to get into the 
stream of community life? Will you 
be able to find the kind of recrea- 
tion you enjoy, at a price you can 
afford to pay? 

What kind of people do you want 
to meet? Would you prefer a com- 
munity where people your own age 
predominate, or do you like to mix 
with people of all age groups? 

It’s fine to have friends or rela- 
tives who already live where you 
are planning to move. They prob- 
ably can help you get settled in 
your new surroundings and provide 
some companionship. But it’s not 
wise to count on them exclusively. 
People who have difficulty making 
new friends may find themselves 
acutely lonely. A warm climate can 
be poor compensation for the 
warmth of family, old friends, and 
familiar neighborhoods, 

Successful retirement, especially 
away from your old home, can’t be 
built on good fishing and breath- 
taking scenery, but it’s a good idea 
to use pre-retirement vacations to 
find places you will like and where 
you can live happily. There’s no 
substitute for a personal visit to 
communities you are considering, 
and “trying it out” before retiring 
is an excellent rule that will save 
many a retiree from the pitfalls of 


migration. 
® Thomas C. Desmond. 
TODAY'S HEALTH. 


January, 1957, p. 20:4 
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Reducing Labor Turnover in Boom Times 


HE PROBLEM of labor turnover is 

always more acute in periods of 
prosperity, and today is no excep- 
tion. 

Most supervisors and managers 
are aware of the great economic 
waste of recruiting, hiring, assign- 
ing, and training an employee, and 
then having to repeat the perform- 
ance over and over again. Since 
high turnover means new, un- 
trained workers, the result is usu- 
ally lowered production, increased 
tool breakage, spoilage, and poor 
morale. 

In addition, the lower quality of 
workmanship means a greater cost 
per unit. The foreman and super- 
visors must also spend more time 
training new workers. Consequently 
they have less time to oversee and 
plan their departmental operation. 

These are a few of the results 
of high turnover. Industrial man- 
agers know that increased turnover 
means increased operating ex- 
penses. A partial list of such ex- 
penses would include: 

1. Higher unemployment - insur- 

ance premiums. 

Higher accident - insurance 
rates. 

Increased training costs. 

Loss through spoilage. 
Medical examinations. 
Advertising for new workers. 
Additional office expense. 
Employee testing. 

Increased labor costs to main- 
tain production. 

Labor turnover isn’t exactly a 


new problem. It was first discussed 
as early as 1909. In that year, John 
R. Commons wrote that a Pitts- 
burgh machine works was forced to 
hire 21,000 men and women in 
order to keep a working force of 
10,000, 

It wasn’t until World War I, 
however, that the government took 
an active interest in turnover rates. 
At that time, government agencies 
began to study the problem in order 
to assist industry. 

Studies have since demonstrated 
that the greatest turnover exists in 
short-service workers, Usually more 
than 50 per cent of all separations 
are employees who have been work- 
ing for the company less than three 
months. Turnover is also higher 
among unskilled workers. 

Industry is not the only loser in 
high turnover rates. The worker 
also suffers an economic loss. He 
loses wages during unemployment 
and must bear the expense of find- 
ing a new job. And the dispiriting 
effect of unemployment is im- 
measurable. 

Studies made by management as- 
sociations, the Department of La- 
bor, and the Chambers of Com- 
merce have shown that many dif- 
ferent factors cause turnover, No 
two companies are alike; conse- 
quently, each will have particular 
problems. The studies indicate that 
the most important causes of labor 
unrest and turnover are as follows: 

1. Poor selection methods. A 
large percentage of turnover is the 





result of haphazard hiring, Appli- 
cants should be carefully screened 
to determine whether they are phy- 
sically, mentally, emotionally, and 
technically qualified. This includes 
personal interviewing and testing 
to fit the job descriptions and 
classifications. Briefly, it means 
placing the “right man on the right 
job.” 

2. Inadequate supervision. A siz- 
able amount of turnover results 
from poor supervision, lack of 
training, and low morale. Unhappi- 
ness at work breeds grievances and 
employee separation. A_ careful 
study should be made of the ratio 
of supervisors to the number of 
workers. 

3. Improper handling of griev- 
ances. Generally the front line of 
management first hears about a 
complaint. Foremen should learn 


the proper technique of discovering 
and treating employees’ complaints. 


The improper handling of com- 
plaints by top management may 
result in employee dissatisfaction, 
slowdowns, absenteeism, and turn- 
over. The importance of taking im- 
mediate action on all grievances 
cannot be overemphasized. 

4. Improper indoctrination, Sur- 
veys indicate that most separations 
occur during the first 90 days of 
a worker’s life in a new company. 
During this time he wants to learn 
about his job and his company. If 
proper training and indoctrination 
are not given to the new worker, 
the emotional strain that goes with 
any new job will erupt and result 
in decreased production, lowered 
morale, and eventual separation 


from the company. Companies that 
have a good indoctrination program 
have a good turnover record. 

5. Inefficient training methods. 
Foremen and supervisors should 
make certain that employees are 
using the information received in 
the training process. If the pro- 
gram is not achieving its objectives, 
if absenteeism and turnover are 
high and morale is low, then the 
training may not be adequate. If 
this is true, then adjustments and 
refinements in the program are 
necessary and should be initiated 
immediately. 

6. Inadequate facilities for women 
workers, The tremendous influx of 
women workers in industrial plants 
presents special problems. More and 
more companies are installing ade- 
quate rest rooms, cafeterias, and 
other facilities designed especially 
to maintain the morale of women 
workers. Additional health and 
safety provisions may also be need- 
ed when women are employed. 

7. Poor working conditions. One 
of the greatest causes of labor un- 
rest is a plant that does not pro- 
vide good housekeeping, proper 
ventilation, and good lighting. Ac- 
cident-prone industries are those 
with the highest turnover rates. 
Plant inspections should be ar- 
ranged to help prevent accidents. 
The safety engineer, in cooperation 
with the various department heads, 
should insist on the proper main- 
tenance of plant equipment and ma- 
chinery. 

Safety is not the only factor that 
is a part of good housekeeping. 
Workers are interested in sanitary 
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facilities, comfortable eating ac- 
commodations, and parking facili- 
ties. 

8. Little opportunity for advance- 
ment. Some supervisors and fore- 
men are afraid to train their work- 
ers for advancement for fear they 
will lose their own jobs, This nega- 
tive attitude makes the replacement 
of foremen difficult and breeds an 
air of distrust. 


jobs. Workers should know what 
they must do to earn advancements. 
Promotions should be made on 
merit and ability. A company that 
does not promote from within will 
have a high turnover rate. 

Even in boom times, workers ap- 
preciate a company that cultivates 
sound personnel and human rela- 
tions. And the company with a low 
turnover rate will find its reward 


Most workers want to assume 
more responsibility. They are am- 
bitious and wish to earn advance- 
ments. Job descriptions and classi- 
fications should be made for all 


in lower operating, production, and 
administrative costs. 


® Donald J. Wood. 
MILL & FACTORY. 
February, 1957, p. 85:5. 


The Employment Outlook 


WHITE-COLLAR workers will become the largest segment of the 
nation’s working force by 1975, according to figures based on 
U. S. Department of Labor estimates. 

At the same time, total jobs will increase in keeping with 
the anticipated 35 per cent growth in population. Technological] 
advances, including automation, are the principal factors con- 
tributing to a general upgrading of job opportunities. 

The number of persons engaged in “white-collar” activities 
will increase 54 per cent in the period between 1955 and 1975. 
The largest increase in this category is expected to be among 
proprietors and managers, where a 75 per cent rise is expected. 

“Blue-collar” workers—craftsmen, operatives, and laborers 
—will increase by an estimated 34 per cent in the period. 
Craftsmen are expected to increase by 46 per cent, and opera- 
tives by 40 per cent. The number of persons falling into the 
unskilled-labor classification is expected to drop by approxi- 
mately 11 per cent. 

A decline is also predicted in the number of farm workers, 
a continuance of a long-term trend. The growth in service oc- 
cupations will be less than for total employment. 

—wNational Association of Manufacturers 





NEVER ASCRIBE to an opponent motives meaner than your own. 
—Sir JAMES M. BARRIE 





Don’t Be Afraid of Speech Making 


T’S NOT NECESSARY to be a Daniel 

Webster or a Churchill to learn 
how to speak more effectively. The 
object of any speech course for 
business is a limited one, designed 
only to turn the poor speaker into 
an effective presenter of facts—not 
a Billy Graham. 

All good speech-training courses 
have one piece of advice in common 
—be yourself. 

Don G. Mitchell, chairman of Syl- 
vania Electric Products and one of 
industry’s most successful speakers, 
has said: “The more natural a man 
is, the better he goes over. A man 
with a real message and with sin- 
cerity can, as a rule, command at- 
tention. Stunts and stories should be 
used sparingly by the man who 
can’t put them over well. A flat joke 
is worse than no joke at all.” 

Most people speak much better 
in private conversation than they 
do in public. The first objective is to 
bring their pubic speaking up to 
the level of their everyday conver- 
sation. After that, there’s plenty of 
time for histrionics. 

The first tool of good speaking is 
an obvious one — pronunciation. 
Nothing is so distracting as the 
mispronunciation of reasonably 
common words. And closely related 
is bad enunciation. Sloppy enuncia- 
tion is hard to understand and, even 
more important, it detracts from 
the impression you want to create. 

It’s not necessary to be an actor 
to be a good speaker, and the old 
platform gestures are distinctly out 
of style. The underlying principle, 


however, is just as sound today as 
it was in elocution class. Conveying 
the appropriate mood or emotion is 
an important help in getting across 
what the speaker really means. The 
fact that finger-wagging and pound- 
ing the desk have been replaced by 
subtler forms of expression in no 
way invalidates their purpose. 

The simplest but most effective 
tool of the experienced speaker is 
the pause. Intelligent use of the 
pause acts much like the use of 
white space in an advertisement— 
it emphasizes what you want to say. 

There are two kinds of pauses: 
the natural pause and the pause for 
meaning. A pause at a highlight of 
your speech can be quite effective. 
When you arrive at the point you 
want to emphasize, stop. Then 
slowly and deliberately drive it 
home. 

One of the most annoying symp- 
toms of bad speaking is the mono- 
tone. Technically, this is simply 
failure to use pitch—the ups and 
downs of your voice—to help retain 
interest in your speech. The first 
thing to do is to prove to yourself 
that your voice has pitch. Speak 
the word “one,” then say “two” on 
a slightly lower pitch. Continue say- 
ing numbers in a descending pitch 
as far as you can go, until the re- 
sult is no longer suitable in con- 
versation. Then do the same thing 
starting with the initial tone and 
ascending the scale. 

The total number of notes above 
and below your initial “one” indi- 
cates the range of your speech. Ac- 
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tors and singers need a very wide 
range; all you need to do is use the 
range you’ve got. 

Another tool of the experienced 
speaker is tempo. A good general 
rule is to gauge your speed accord- 
ing to the size of your audience— 
the larger the audience, the slower 
the speed. 

Inexperienced speakers, when 
reading a speech, often become so 
fascinated with each word that they 
forget the meaning of the text. The 
key, not only to delivery, but to re- 
membering what you’re going to 
say, is to deal in thoughts and ideas 
instead of specific words. 

One of the worst insults to an 
audience is the speaker who is ob- 
viously only barely familiar with 
what he plans to say. It’s not neces- 
sary to memorize it or to read it, 
word for word. If it’s organized 
into thoughts, prepared in con- 
venient form, and has been read 
over half a dozen times, it won’t be 
too difficult to deliver convincingly. 

A good trick is to mark your 
manuscript for pause and emphasis. 
Use a single diagonal line for a 
short pause, and a double or triple 
line for longer pauses. Use single 
and double underlines for emphasis. 
And use dotted lines to indicate a 
slowdown. Most experienced speak- 
ers use some such system and, after 
marking the speech, find themselves 
following the markings almost 
without referring to them. 

When you get on your feet, don’t 
fidget. If you find it difficult to 


stand straight and still, lean on the 
podium or perch on a table. The im- 
portant thing is not to distract the 
audience with your gyrations. Your 
hands can be useful in emphasizing 
points, but if you insist on using 
them to shuffle your papers, keep 
them in your pockets. 

Next to fidgeting, the worst de- 
livery fault is that of saying “‘oh” 
and “uh.” Even more important 
than confidence in conquering this 
nervous habit is familiarity with 
your material. The “oh” and “uh” 
usually mean the speaker is not 
properly prepared. 

But what happens when you 
sense that you don’t have your au- 
dience, despite all the necessary 
preparations? Harry A. Bullis, 
board chairman of General Mills, 
gives this advice: “If your speech 
is not going well, use some drama- 
tic device, such as a pause, a story, 
a change of pace, or unusual use of 
voice inflection . . . if your text is 
at fault, extemporize, if this is pos- 
sible The first five minutes 
usually determine the success or 
failure of a speech.” 

Neither the tools, the text, nor 
the staging of the event can assure 
success, any more than all the 
speech training in the world is go- 
ing to turn the average manager or 
supervisor into a Demosthenes. But 
these few hints can help you do a 
more effective job of projecting 


yourself. 
@ Luis J. A. Villalon. 
RESEARCH & ENGINEERING. 
December, 1956, p. 14:4. 
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EXPERIENCE is something I always think I have until I get more 
of it. 


—BURTON HILLIS 





How to Remember Names and Faces 


VERYONE LIKES to feel that there’s 

something about him that makes 
people remember him favorably. 
And nothing gives the ego a bigger 
boost than to have someone you 
met briefly—perhaps months ago— 
come up and address you by name 
when he spots you walking along 
the street. For the manager or su- 
pervisor dealing with many people, 
a good memory for names and faces 
can be a valuable work tool: for 
others, it’s an asset that makes for 
smoother business and social] rela- 
tions. 

To be effective, any attempt to 
improve your memory must be sys- 
tematic. The first principle to keep 
in mind is that ability to remember 
people involves two distinct proc- 
esses: recognizing faces and recall- 
ing names. For example, a man 
with an unreliable memory may 
meet someone in connection with 
his job. Later on, he may see this 
person at a party. If he does, two 
things can happen: 

1. He may not even remember 

seeing the man before, and 
treat him as a total stranger. 
This indicates a faulty mem- 
ory for faces. 
He may recall meeting him, 
and even remember the busi- 
ness discussed, but -he can’t 
think of his name. This in- 
dicates a bad memory for 
names. 

Since these two types of de- 
ficiency are different, their reme- 
dies must also be different. 

Recognizing faces. Let’s take the 


problem of recognition first. For- 
tunately this problem does not give 
as much trouble as remembering 
names, since we tend to look at a 
person’s face most of the time 
we’re talking to him. The secret of 
remembering faces, however, is 
correct observation. You have to 
know what to look for. Each face 
has its particular characteristics, 
such as shape, size, and type of 
features. If you study these charac- 
teristics carefully enough, you 
should be able to draw a mental 
picture of each person you meet. 
But don’t be satisfied with generali- 
ties, such as ‘‘a bearded old man of 
about 70,” or “a young girl with 
brown hair.” Recall as many de- 
tails as you can. 

When you feel sure that you can 
describe people, start to do it in 
your everyday life. When you are 
introduced to someone, use a quiet 
moment while he is not present to 
draw a mental picture of him. 
Sometimes it helps to think in 
terms of a cartoon: exaggerate any 
features that distinguish him from 
other people. Your accuracy will in- 
crease with practice. 

Recalling names. Most of us have 
more trouble with names than we 
have with faces, and the reasons 
are easy to understand. When we 
meet Joe Smith for the first time, 
we hear his name, but we see his 
face; and visual impressions usu- 
ally last longer. 

Furthermore, people usually do 
not pay enough attention to intro- 
ductions ; names are often mumbled 
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and slurred over. You can’t be ex- 
pected to remember a name that is 
not pronounced clearly, It’s better 
not to guess; ask the person to 
whom you are introduced for the 
correct pronunciation of his name 
and—if there still is any doubt— 
for the correct spelling. Don’t ask 
the person who made the introduc- 
tion. He may not know it himself, 
and he may be embarrassed. More- 
over, asking your new acquaintance 
shows him that you are interested 
in him as a person. Chances are 
he’ll be flattered and happy to an- 
swer your question. 

After the initial introduction, re- 
peat the name immediately and as 
often as possible during the con- 
versation. This serves a double pur- 
pose: first, you make sure that you 
understood the name correctly, and 
second, repeating the name several 
times anchors it more firmly in 
your memory. 


The next step is to form an as- 
sociation between the person and 
his name. There may be a connec- 
tion, for instance, between the per- 
son’s name and his appearance, fea- 
tures, or occupation, His name may 
have a definite meaning—a color, 
like Green or White; an occupation, 
like Carpenter or Taylor; a time 
of year, like Spring or March; or 
an adjective, like Small or Strong. 
Or his name may be the same as 
that of a famous person. The as- 
sociation you make may be far- 
fetched; but anything that will help 
you to fix the name in your mind is 
useful. 

Moreover, the question of wheth- 
er a name is meaningful will not 
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be answered for all of us in the 
same way. Much depends upon 
background, education, and inter- 
ests. Foreign names may have a 
definite meaning if you speak the 
language to which they belong. For 
sports fans, the names of major- 
league baseball players may be 
more significant. 

If the name is not descriptive of 
anything, and you cannot form a 
direct association, look for a de- 
scriptive word that sounds like the 
name you want to remember. A 
word that begins with the same 
letter as the name is best. To prac- 
tice this, look through a telephone 
directory, select names which have 
no meaning, and try to find sub- 
stitute words for them. A diction- 
ary may be helpful in the begin- 
ning. After practicing at home, try 
this whenever you are introduced 
to people, regardless of how difficult 
their names sound. Writing down 
a new name and adding it to the 
picture you have made of the person 
will make you more conscious of 
the spelling; the visual impression 
will reinforce the “sound” impres- 
sion. 

In your spare time when you’re 
alone, see if you can visualize the 
people you’ve been introduced to 
during the day and try to make the 
association between their names 
and appearances, It may be difficult 
at first to remember all the names 
you would like. But in terms of 
future rewards, the effort is worth 
while. 


® Dr. Bruno Furst. 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 
December 7, 1956, p. 38:5. 





U.S. Industry: What Keeps It On Top 


OW Is IT that U. S. industry is 

the world’s strongest? In what 
ways, if any, are its products su- 
perior to those made abroad, and 
how does our system operate to 
create this advantage? 

One good illustration of both our 
industrial strengths and our short- 
comings is the automobile. There is 
no question that America produces 
good automobiles with enormous 
sales appeal; but if we examine 
some of the specific qualities that 
are desirable in automobiles, we un- 
cover an apparent paradox. The 
United States does not make the 
finest automobile in the world, the 
cheapest, the fastest, the most styl- 
ish, the biggest, the most expensive, 
or the most economical. And yet, 
the United States produces by far 
the largest number of automobiles 
(around 8 million of the world’s 
914 million a year) and owns twice 
as many as the rest of the world. 
It would appear that American au- 
tomobiles are superior in some way 
not covered by our list. 

This superiority can be most 
easily shown by comparing all auto- 
mobiles in terms of price vs. 
weight. This comparison reveals 
that for all sizes of automobiles, 
where there is a choice between 
American cars and others, you get 
more automobile for your money if 
you buy the American car. In fact, 
we are selling automobiles compar- 
able in quality to the rest of the 
world’s luxury vehicles, and in 
price to their cheap “midget” cars. 

If we compare automobile prices 


in terms of wages paid to automo- 
bile workers, U.S. superiority be- 
comes even more striking. An aver- 
age British auto worker needs 
about one and a half years’ wages 
just to buy an Austin, while a Rolls 
Royce would cost him ten years’ 
pay. The average American auto 
worker, on the other hand, can buy 
Cadillacs and Lincolns for less than 
one year’s pay and, in some cases, 
for as little as half a year’s pay. 

These low prices, as well as la- 
bor’s motivation to attain high pro- 
ductivity, are the result of certain 
characteristically American traits. 
One of these is a constant preoccu- 
pation with the cost of things. If 
we carefully compare an American 
machine and its foreign-made coun- 
terpart, we will see that the Ameri- 
can design engineer, in contrast 
with his European competitor, 
tends to leave out design features 
that increase cost but provide only 
a small gain in quality. This atti- 
tude means tremendous over-all 
savings in labor and costs. 

Materialism is also part of the 
drive that keeps labor’s productiv- 
ity high. We tend to evaluate a 
man by the size of his pay check. 
Since a man’s income is measured 
by the things he owns, the demand 
for such products as automobiles 
and TV sets increases productivity 
by providing mass markets that 
make our labor-saving mass-pro- 
duction methods feasible. 

Another factor that spurs Ameri- 
can labor to high productivity is 
our unique combination of strong 
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competitive urge and team spirit. 
As two men work side by side, one 
tries to out-produce the other, but 
at the same time they are subcon- 
sciously working together so that 
their department will out-produce 
the one on the next floor. 

American high schools, which are 
perhaps qualitatively inferior to 
their European counterparts, never- 
theless contribute more to our in- 
dustrial strength than would the 
European educational system, Al- 
most all of our citizens now go 
through high school, as compared 
with only 10 per cent in Europe. 
Although subject matter in our 
high schools must be pitched to the 
level of the average student, the 
leveling effect of universal educa- 
tion more than offsets the qualita- 
tive loss in our curriculum. Our 
free exchange of ideas among work- 
ers, engineers, and management 
does not exist across the Atlantic, 
where education is affected by so- 
cial level. Furthermore, the Ameri- 
can factory foreman is quite differ- 
ent from his foreign counterpart. 
He is the only foreman who is truly 
a part of management and is en- 
trusted with executive responsibili- 
ties. And it is the American high 
school that gives him the necessary 
background for his job. 

Perhaps American industry can 
be summed up in the German say- 


ing that a person’s strengths are 
the result of his weaknesses. Our 
industrial productivity, which en- 
ables the man who works in a fac- 
tory to afford the products of his 
labor, is intrinsically tied up with 
our materialistic view of life. The 
goal of making our products avail- 
able to all has been achieved be- 
cause we have applied the same 
concept to our educational institu- 
tions, with a necessary dilution of 
quality. 

Today it is more important than 
ever to understand the roots of our 
industrial strength, so that we can 
maintain that strength. If material- 
ism is a fundamental source of our 
industrial strength, then it is pos- 
sible for the materialistic Russians 
to develop the same sort of virile 
industry as our own. However, we 
have achieved a system whereby 
the products of our factories are 
actually available to all the people, 
in contrast to Russia where such 
availability is only theoretical. If 
we keep this difference in mind, our 
industry should be capable of meet- 
ing any wartime or peacetime chal- 
lenge that it may be called upon 
to face. 


*® From an address by William A. Hadley 
(Director of Research and Engineering 
Division, Mergenthaler Linotvpe Co.) 
before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


PRECIOUS COMMODITY: I wish I could stand on a busy street cor- 
ner, hat in hand, and beg people to throw me all their wasted 


hours. 


—BERNARD BERENSON 





White-Collar Workers: How Much do They Earn? 


FFICE WORKERS in America are 

being paid an all-time high, ac- 
cording to a recent survey con- 
ducted by the National Office Man- 
agement Association, The average 
salary was $62.00 a week in 1956 
for the 24 classifications of clerical 
workers surveyed. This was an in- 
crease of $3.00 per week over the 
previous year and of $5.00 over the 
1954 weekly average. NOMA’s 1956 
Salary Survey covered 429,765 
office-clerical employees in 102 cities 
in the United States and 12 cities 
in Canada. 

The highest-paying clerical posi- 
tion, in both the United States and 
Canada, is still the accounting clerk 
(senior bookkeeper). Private secre- 
taries and cost clerks are next. The 
lowest-paying white-collar job in 
the United States, of the 24 classi- 
fications, is that of messenger. In 
Canada, both messengers and mail 
clerks receive the same salary and 
are lowest paid. 

To provide a trend comparison of 
clerical salaries over a _ ten-year 
period, NOMA also compiled data 
on seven basic jobs from 1947 to 
1956. The jobs covered included 
those of private secretary, tele- 
phone operator, typist (senior and 
junior), transcribing-machine 
operator, and stenographer (senior 
and junior). 

Comparison of the combined 
average weekly salaries for the 
same jobs and cities studied over 
the last ten years reveals that the 
combined salaries of the seven basic 


jobs are now 67 per cent higher 
than in 1947. 

The greatest gains have been 
made by private secretaries—an 82 
per cent increase in ten years, Next 
comes the telephone operator, with 
74 per cent more pay than in 1947; 
typists (senior and junior), with 
71 per cent more; transcribing-ma- 
chine operators, with a 68 per cent 
increase; and stenographers, with 
a 67 per cent raise over their 1947 
salaries. 

Cities furnishing salary data 
over the ten-year period include: 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Des Moines, Stamford, Boston, 
New York, Grand Rapids, Atlanta, 
and Seattle. In general, salary rates 
are highest in the East-Central and 
Western sections of the United 
States. 

Other information revealed in 
the 1956 Salary Survey: 

1. Twice-monthly pay periods 
continue to be most popular in 
the office—41 per cent of the 
companies surveyed used it in 
1956. Weekly pay runs a close 
second, with 34 per cent. 

2. The 40-hour week is slowly 
losing out to a shorter week, 
although 64 per cent of the 
companies surveyed still had it 
in effect in 1956. The five-day 
week continues to gain in 
popularity; it was used by 91 
per cent of the companies sur- 
veyed in 1956. 

3. Overtime payments are made 
by 69 per cent of the surveyed 
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companies after 40 hours of 
work; 12 per cent pay over- 
time after their standard 
workweek; and 8 per cent pay 
after other numbers of hours 
worked. 

. Six paid holidays are still the 
limit for the greatest percent- 
age of companies in the U.S., 
according to the 1956 survey. 
Of the companies, 34 per cent 


trend, however, is to more 
liberal holiday-pay grants—23 
per cent of the companies sur- 
veyed paid for seven holidays 
in 1956, as compared with 20 
per cent in 1955. Eight or 
more paid holidays were paid 
for by 35 per cent of the com- 
panies in 1956, as compared 
with 26 per cent in 1948. 


® Released by 
National Office Management Association. 


hold the line at six days. The 


Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. 


““How the Day Doth Drag!”’ 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES, the workday was limited primarily by the 
duration of natural light. A royal statute under Henry VII in 
1495 set the working day during summer from 5 A.M. to 7 or 
8 P.M. with 2 hours of rest. Queen Elizabeth I, a century later, 
decreed a similar workday with 2% hours’ respite. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, the predominant workday in Eng- 


land was 12 hours with a 2-hour break. 

The industrial revolution brought an unprecedented length- 
ening of the workday. Historian W. Woytinsky has noted that 
by 1800 “A working day of 14 hours was customary, one of 16 
hours attracted little attention, and only a working day of 17 
or 18 hours was considered an abuse.” 

—HELEN B. SHAFFER, as quoted in the Monthly Labor Review 


A Road-Side View 


LIKE A MOTORIST consulting a road map, management must oc- 
casionally pull over to the side of the road to see where it is 
going. Big things are easy to see, but it takes patience and 
long perseverance to keep after the little things. Anybody can 
see a break in the water main when it blows the pavement ten 
feet in the air, but it takes discerning management to detect 
the little leaks that can undermine a business. Even a one- 
dollar bill is gross profit—if you don’t spend it unnecessarily. 
—Warren C, MacFarlane 

at an AMA Manufacturing Conference 
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The Supervisory Bookshelf 


Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT LABOR? By James Myers and 
Harry W. Laidler. The John Day Company, Inc., New York, 1956. 
290 pages. $4.75. With the 1956 AFL-CIO merger, the question of 
where the American labor movement will go from here has 
acquired new importance. Beginning with an analysis of trade 
unionism in America from 1800 to the present, the authors go on 
to discuss such timely topics as union contracts and daily rela- 
tions, strikes and how to prevent them, the guaranteed annual 
wage, and union-management cooperation. 


EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING. Prepared by Milton M. Mandell. 
Personnel Methods Series No. 5, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C., 1956. 103 pages, $.40. (For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) Designed to increase the effectiveness of those 
who interview for employment or promotion purposes, this pam- 
phlet discusses the various types of interviews, techniques of 
interviewing, and ways to obtain necessary information about 
the applicant. It gives suggestions for evaluating the candidate 
in relation to specific job requirements. A practice-interview 
situation is set up, and sample rating and work sheets are pro- 
vided. 


THE 1957 DIRECTORY OF OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY POSTERS. 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl., 
1956. 72 pages. Illustrations of 756 posters available from the 
NSC. Includes price list, sizes, and index of subject headings. 





AFL-CIO: LABOR UNITED. By Arthur J. Goldberg. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1956. 319 pages. $5.00. Published 
on the first anniversary of the AFL-CIO merger, this book is an 
authoritative discussion of the policies and activities of both 
unions, tracing them from their origins through the merger. 
The author, special counsel for the AFL-CIO, has been closely 
connected with the union situation for several years. He inter- 
prets the constitution of the new organization, and discusses its 
implications—economic, social, and political. 


SAFETY SUBJECTS. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Bulletin No. 67, Revised 1956. 280 pages. $1.00. (For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) This comprehensive and 
practical manual provides helpful information on locating the 
sources and causes of accidents, management’s responsibility for 
accident prevention, and arousing and maintaining safety inter- 
est. Of particular interest are the chapters dealing with specific 
hazards and the various kinds and uses of personal safety equip- 
ment. Questions at the end of each chapter are useful in review- 
ing the material. 


1999 OUR HOPEFUL FUTURE. By Victor Cohn. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc. New York, 1956. 205 pages. $3.75. Basing his 


views on nine years of science reporting and interviews with the 
country’s top scientists, Mr. Cohn has put together a fascinating 
look at the future. While it won’t help the supervisor to solve 
any of his day-to-day problems, the book does contain a section 
on the scientific advancements in industry and the outlook for 
coming years. The scientific miracles of today are the industrial 
products and methods of tomorrow. Written from a popular 
standpoint, most of the chapters deal with everyday life in 
America in 1999—not guesses, but shrewd estimates from sci- 
entists. Aside from a rosy view of the future, Mr. Cohn has 
included a solid discussion of the moral responsibility of the 
United States as the scientific and industrial leader of the world. 


COMPLETE SOCIAL SECURITY LAW, 1956. Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 214 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill, 1956. 319 
pages. $3.00. A compilation of the statutes relating to the Social 
Security program. Included are the texts, with amendments to 
date, of the Social Security Act, the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act, the Self-Employment Contributions Act, the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, and relevant sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. A topical index provides direct reference 
to specific statutory provisions. 





SPECIAL NEW BINDERS for SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


to keep your copies of this ‘basic management tool” in perma- 


nent form... 


e each binder holds a full year’s 


Issues 


@ sturdy russet-color 


leatherette 


@embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


@special grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 


place 


@binders open flat, insuring 


full readability 


price: $2.50 each 


Binders similar to that described above are also available for PERSONNEL 
Magazine, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and con- 


ference publications in all divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders under 
$5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be 
billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 








